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QUITS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“1st Friend. Well, you’ve tried it: is your problem solved? 
2nd Friend. I have lived so long in the dark, I do not know. 
lst Friend. Out, into the wind and sunshine then, and try!” 


HAT is the difference, save in size, between one manufacturing 

town and another? How will you say, reader, on the first 

view, where this town lies to which I am about to lead you? You 

shall have heard no word of the language of its people, seen none of its 

customs, only had a quick bird’s-eye view of it, with its long chimneys 

and its canopy of smoke, its blackened grass and dingy trees. Not to 

make the survey tedious, let me say that it is no English town, but a 

German one. Let us not linger longer than is needful in its streets : 

here is a sloping road that leads to the railway station ; and here, after 
ascending the hill, we are within the great noisy arena. 

Amidst the crowd of hurrying passengers and phlegmatic officials, 
one figure stood perfectly still on the platform, waiting quietly, and 
looking composedly around him with quick, observant eyes. Whether 
a German, an Englishman, or even a Frenchman, the casual observer 
would have found it hard to say until he spoke, and then the accent 
would have betrayed the Englishman. 

He was much changed. The two years of absence, the better 
outward circumstances, the habit of authority, the necessity of accom- 
modating himself to a life new and strange to him, together with 
whatever inward thoughts might have had their part in moulding and 
shaping his mind, all these had had their influence. He was still 
Myles Heywood ; but between him and himself of two years ago there 
was just the difference that there is between the reflective man and 
the passionate child. 
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As he stood waiting, a little round, quick-looking, fair-haired 
German man came up to him and began to talk to him. 

“Now, Mr. Heywood, you have finished your business in the town ?” 

“Yes, Herr Sternefeld ; I am, as you may see, waiting for the train 
to Eisendorf.” 

“ How goes all there ? The old man is in rather feeble health, I hear.” 

“Yes. He has not been strong this summer. He thinks he will 
be better when the cooler weather comes.” 

“ Ah!” said the little German, “and still he keeps grinding away 
at the business ?” 

“Yes,” said Myles, rather indifferently ; “or rather, I do. He 
leaves it pretty much to me at present.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Herr Sternefeld, with a somewhat significant 
nod and smile. And there’s your train. Herr Siismeyer will be 
glad to see you back again. Aw revoir!” 

He bustled away, and Myles, stepping forward to take his place in 
the Eisendorf train, soon forgot him. 

From the great manufacturing town of feld, the home of 
turbulent spirits and birthplace of social democracy, to the mining 
and manufacturing village of Eisendorf, was some three quarters of 
an hour’s railway journey. The way was so thickly set with factories, 
houses, great collieries, and other evidences of manufacturing industry, 
that scarcely had these been left behind and a strip of green grass 
and some distant hills been allowed a chance of showing themselves 
in a purer air, than they too were swamped, as it were. More 
collieries, more great buildings, cranes, hoists, and a canal became 
dominant in the landscape, while the train rolled into Eisendorf. 

Myles got out of the train, and left the station. Going quickly in 
the September evening through the busy main street, he presently 
turned aside and went down a kind of alley, at the end of which lights 
and trees were visible. It was the way into a restauration and 
Biergarten, much frequented by the middle and better class of 
Risendorf. Here, on almost every evening in the week, music was to 
be heard, and here, beneath the trees, one might sit and take one’s 
supper. 

This was apparently Myles’s intention, for he walked through the 
lighted garden, seated himself at one of the tables, and gave an order 
to a waiter, who presently returned bearing a dish, a table-cloth, and 
all the other paraphernalia of a supper. 

Myles did not spend a long time over this meal. The table was 
soon clear again, with the exception of the indispensable bottle of 
yellow wine, and the accompanying green glass. He leaned his 
elbows upon the table before him, and stared dreamily forward across 
the garden, beyond the groups of merry guests—young men and girls, 
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and whole families, with Vater and ‘Mutter in*full ‘amplitude; he 
seemed to see none of them. The band in the orchestra, fifty yards 
away, were playing soft strains’; the lamps twinkled with a mild, 
pleasant brightness ; the trees above them looked ink-black by contrast, 
The sky beyond was like a vault ‘of violet crystal, and the lamp-like 
stars beamed out mildly here and there. The breeze rustled gently 
now and then, but it was a very gentle breeze, with nothing of the 
storm in its breath. All around was the hum of laughter and talk, 
and the murmur of flirtation ;“now and then the clanking of spurs 
and the rattling of swords as the company was reinforced ever and 
anon by fresh specimens of the inevitable lieutenant; it was all very 
pleasant, very calm and peaceful. Myles, somewhat languid after a 
long day’s business in the de-oxygenised atmosphere of the offices and 
warehouses of a large town, felt, at the moment, perfectly neutral ; 
neither glad nor sorry, but content, so far as he was anything, to sit 
still, with his arms on the table, taking an occasional drink of his 
pleasant, if not strong, straw-coloured Neckar wine, and listening to 
the whispers of the band, as one instrument after another died away in 
the final bars of a little serenade of Haydn’s. He would have been 
content to stay there for an indefinite time, for Myles had arrived at 
that mental state in which a man finds it easiest and pleasantest to go 
on doing the same thing. Whether the thing were work or idleness 
was almost immaterial to him, when he had once begun it. It was 
the effort of turning his attention from one thing to another which 
brought mental pain and inconvenience. All day he had wrought 
hard, and asked nothing better than to continue doing so. So long 
as he could go on, he was almost at ease. But when the work was 
over—when the offices were closed, and men had finished their toil, 
and were going home to “play them ”—to use an idiom of his own 
native dialect—then it was that despondency seized him ; then it was 
that he felt a sudden blank, an emptiness, a sense of being lost and 
unprovided for; then it was that the effort to find some other pastime, 
something else with which to fill his thoughts, was a dull pang which 
he dreaded continually. It was this feeling of desolation that kept 
him sitting up till all hours of the night, with book and dictionary 
open before him, studying or reading, until his eyelids fell over his 
weary eyes, and he could go upstairs, certain that he would fall asleep 
as soon as he tumbled into bed. It was this which made him dread 
to awaken in the night-watches, or to lie awake with nothing to do; 
this that, as soon as he opened his eyes in the morning, made him 
rise instantly and begin to do something. He had got an unconquer- 
able horror of those hours of silent thought and meditation which had 
once been a joy and a privilege to him, as they are and must be to all 
robust, properly ripening minds. 
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It was for this reason that, being tired with his work, soothed with 
eating and drinking, and pervaded by a feeling of quiet calm and 
contentment unusual with him, he felt reluctant to move, and sat on, 
his handsome bronzed face set in a gravity that amounted to solemnity, 
and a fixed listlessness in his dark and brilliant eyes. Soon, he knew, 
the transient pause would be over—for the contentment was abnormal 
—soon the aching sense of desolation and unrest would return, and 
he would have to awake again. 

Very soon, indeed, the spell was broken. <A party of young men, 
strolling through the gardens, saw him, greeted him, and sat down 
beside him. They began to talk—persisted in drawing his attention 
to this girl and that girl, and in asking him if he had heard this 
piece of gossip or the other. 

They were well-conditioned, kind-hearted young fellows enough ; 
they had liked him, and had treated him with friendliness ever since 
his advent amongst them, and they continued to seek his company, in 
spite of his unvarying sedateness and gravity. Myles, in these latter 
days, was courtesy itself to all who merited courtesy; if Adrienne 
Blisset could have heard the yea, yea and nay, nay of his daily com- 
munication at present, she would have been quite unable to accuse him 
of being “ scornful” or “ disdainful,” as’ she once had done. What 
she might have felt about the little air of proud, absent, patient 
indifference, who shall say ? 

Despite absence and indifference, Myles was very well liked amongst 
the better sort of the young men of Eisendorf. They were of various 
nationalities; chiefly, however, German, Dutch, and English, with a 
sprinkling of French. They were all engaged in commercial pursuits, 
with the exception of one or two young professional men, and an 
occasional “lieutenant”’—that much-laughed-at, much-abused equi- 
valent of the English curate. It was known—Myles had never 
attempted to make any secret of it—that he had left a workman’s 
situation in an English town, to come and be the overlooker at Herr 
Siismeyer’s works—that since then he had rapidly risen to the post 
of manager and head-man ; that Herr Siismeyer had greatly attached 
himself to him; and it was thought more than probable that Herr 
Siismeyer’s son, Julius, would never abandon his favourite occupation 
of travelling in foreign lands, and that when Herr Siismeyer had 
provided for the said Julius, he would most likely retire, and leave 
his business in the hands of Myles Heywood, who—so every one 
agreed—was quite the most proper person to succeed to it. 

Myles happened to know better—to know that Julius Siismeyer 
was even then on his way home, with every intention of devoting 
himself to the career of a merchant, but, at Herr Siismeyer’s request, 
he had not named the fact. 
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He sat, this evening, listening to the talk and jesting of the others 
for some little time, and then rose. 

“Why are you going?.” cried one of them. ‘ Why not stay 
here? The evening has only just begun. It’s only nine o’clock. 
I expect we shall have some dancing in the Saal when the concert 
is over.” 

“Thanks,” said Myles, with the gleaming smile which lighted up 
his dark face; “dancing is not in my line, as you know.” 

“No,” said a young Englishman, laughing. ‘One would almost 
as soon expect to see old Michel Angelo’s Juliano de Medici step 
from his pedestal and begin to dance, as you, Heywood... . 
Now that I look at you,” he added thoughtfully, putting his head 
on one side, “there is a likeness, actually; at least about the nose 
and mouth. Look here! If you were to put your hand across your 
face, so——” 

“And twist my other arm into a commanding position—thus—- 
you would see a man in the attitude of Michel Angelo’s ‘ Pensiero’ 
Medici, and that would be all. Good night!” 

“Odd fish, Heywood!” murmured his countryman, shaking his 
head. ‘I wonder if he was ever less solemn than he is now.” 

The object of that speculation took his way out of the gardens and 
the town, walking northwards, along a road leading to that suburb 
in which lived most of the more wealthy and distinguished inhabitants 
of Eisendorf. He walked for half an hour or more, till he arrived 
at the house of Herr Siismeyer, the largest and pleasantest of all 
these residences. He went up the dark garden walk, and pulled 
the bell; soon the great door was thrown open, and he was in the 
presence of his chief, a delicate, kindly looking old man, with a 
gouty foot laid up on a stool before him, and a crutched stick 
leaning against the table, which stood hard by his easy-chair. The 
table was covered with books and papers; a reading-lamp cast a 
softened light over the page which the old man was reading. He 
was quite alone; there was perfect rest and perfect stillness around 
him. 

He glanced up over his spectacles, and laid down his book, as if 
well-satisfied when he found who his visitor was. 

“So late!” said he. “I had hardly expected to see you to-night, 
after your long day’s work. What business in feld?” 

Myles entered into details as to the business he had done, with 
an incidental disquisition upon the state of trade in general at that 
time. Then the conversation drifted off into other channels. 

“Your holiday-time will soon be here,” observed Herr Siismeyer ; 
“you mean to spend it in Berlin, I think you said?” 

“T shall go to Berlin, amongst other places,” said Myles, who had 
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assumed the very attitude which the young Englishman had wished 
him to take, and who sat, his hand half across his face, looking 
out, through the open window, into the}darkness of the garden. 
“TI suppose I shall wander from one place to another. I do not 
much care where I go. You know it is your doing, sir, that I am 
going at all.” 

“T wonder that you should go to Berlin, from one town to 
another. I should have thought the green woods and fresh air of 
Thiringen, or——” 

Myles shook his head. 

“No; I don’t care about the country. It is dull.” 

“Or to England, to see your friends ?” 

The young man started. 

“ No—oh, certainly not,” said he. “The last place I should wish 
to go to. No, Herr Siismeyer; with your introductions and through 
your kindness, I shall meet with friends in Berlin and other places, 
and shall see a great deal that is interesting, and which I have long 
wished to see. I shall come back here refreshed and ready for work 
again, until your son——” 

“ We can talk about that when Julius arrives. Time enough, time 
enough! I hate changes,’ said Herr Siismeyer. ‘“ Meanwhile, I 
have had very good news to-day—excellent news.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; a letter from Sebastian Mallory.” 

“Ah! Is he coming, then?” 

“He is coming—yes, but not alone,” said Herr Siismeyer, a smile 
of much satisfaction playing upon his face. “He will bring his 
bride with him. What do you think of that? He says I must see 
her. But you say nothing; you did not know?” 

“His bride!” repeated Myles, in a low voice. “No, I did not know. 
But—when does he come?” 

“In a few days. They are already at Cologne. They will travel 
through Diisseldorf and feld, and come here for two nights only. 
Then they are going on. It is their wedding-tour. I have already 
given orders,” continued the old man, “to receive them. I must 
make much of my friend Sebastian. It is as if a child of my own 
brought his bride to see me. I have ordered the guest-chambers to 
be prepared, which have not been used since the death of my blessed 
Amalie, my wife.” 

Thus the good old man prosed on, with childlike pleasure in the 
prospect of meeting “his” Sebastian again, and of seeing his bride, 
so engrossed in the anticipation that he did not even look at his 
listener, who sat still, composed and pale, hearing distinctly all that 
was said, and occupied, he too, in picturing the scene: how Sebastian 
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Mallory would lead forward his bride, who would be glad that his old 
friends were pleased to welcome her. Myles couid exactly realise 
how she would go up to good old Herr Siismeyer with both hands 
held out, and eyes shining with happiness, and he—perhaps he need 
not be there at all; but, at any rate, if he only kept sufficiently in 
the background he would not be observed, and he could bear his pain 
alone. ‘This stroke had been long delayed, but it had come at last— 
as he knew it must. Those words he had heard spoken in the 
Thanshope Park had held good. Why there had been so long an 
interval he could not tell; he had often wondered, had many a time 
sought the papers through with sickening anxiety, and had never yet 
seen what he expected and dreaded to see. But at last all uncertainty 
was over. He could never doubt again: and now, he thought to 
himself, life would be much easier to live, for he had too much sense 
to bewail his lot when he knew what it was; it was uncertainty which 
was so wearing, and no doubt it was uncertainty which had caused 
all his mental pain and distress. Now, certainly, things would be 
better. 

Thus consoling himself, he rose to take his leave of Herr Siismeyer, 
who shook hands with him, thanked him for calling, and said: 

“You know, you too must see Mr. Mallory. He will wish to see 
you; indeed, he says so in this letter.” 

“ Yes, I shall see him, of course,” said Myles. 

Then he went away—walked back to town, to his lodgings; 
found his lamp burning, and his books open as he had left them; 
said to himself: 

“ Now, at last, I can study with a mind at ease,” and straightway 
prepared to do so. 

In vain! Echoes from a life that he had tried to believe lived out 
thronged in his mind, and resounded there. Faces seemed to flash 
past him, and voices to ring in his ears. All sorts of scenes vividly 
recurred to his mind: always he and she were together; always 
there was exquisite delight mingling with his pain, till he recalled 
the scene in which Frederick Spenceley had come scowling through 
the committee-room, in the great distress. It was after that that his 
life had become so intolerable to him. His thoughts wandered off to 
the Spenceleys in general. Of course he had heard of the great 
failure; of Mr. Spenceley’s suicide; of Fred’s dishonourable flight. 
What was the wretched fellow doing now? he wondered. And there 
had been others: a good, homely looking mother, who seemed ill at 
ease under her greatness; and a daughter—he remembered her too— 
the most beautiful girl in Thanshope, so every one had said, and 
Myles also had been compelled to give her his meed of admiration 
when he saw her, day after day, working with Adrienne Blisset. He 
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had often thought what a contrast they formed—like a beautiful 
crimson rose and a white violet: the one with her fair hair and 
delicate, pale face; the other with dusky locks and great dark eyes, 
the rich colour that came and went, the vivid life in every move- 
ment, the splendid attire. Yes, he remembered her—she was most 
beautiful; but to him a violet was more exquisite and precious than 
the most gorgeous rose, and it seemed other people shared the same 
opinion. 


Cuarter II. 
ROSE OR VIOLET ? 


Two days later, Myles took his way, in the evening, towards Herr 
Siismeyer’s house. The travellers had arrived, he had heard, early 
in the forenoon. There had been a ceremonious Mittagessen, or mid- 
day dinner, at which different treasured friends of Herr Siismeyer’s 
had been present—friends also of Sebastian in former days. Myles, 
too, had received a pressing invitation to be there; but, feeling that 
he would much rather descend of his own free will into the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, and there spend the remainder of his natural life, 
than sit a long three hours (for German congratulatory dinners are 
not amongst the briefest of ceremonies) at Herr Siismeyer’s table 
under the proposed circumstances, he had declined, on the plea that 
it was a very busy day at the works, and he could not possibly be 
spared before evening. At the evening meal (the Abendbrod), Herr 
Siismeyer insisted that he should be present; and Myles, not quite 
sure, when it came to the point, that the last arrangement was not 
worse than the first, had perforce consented. 

The house was lighted up, he saw, as he approached. There were 
lights. in the windows of those guest-chambers which had once been 
the pride of her life to the selige Amalie of Herr Siismeyer. There, 
in that house, under that roof, he was to meet Adrienne again—no 
longer the girl whom he might dare to love because she was free, but 
as the wife of Sebastian Mallory, henceforth to be looked upon with 
other eyes. A rush of recollections, sweet and bitter alike, filled his 
mind for a moment, and were very strong. 

But his will was still stronger. He had not endured his years of 
sorrow, trial, and probation, to emerge, at the last, a weaker and 
worse man than he had been at first. He was prepared to endure 
the pain that awaited him, peine forte et dure though it might 
be—to endure and perhaps, in the end, to conquer it; to bear 
it, moreover, so that it and its cause should be known to himself 


- alone. 


Tt was with a feeling of sadness, but without any of bitterness, 
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that he entered the house. He felt clearly and distinctly that 
he could meet his successful rival without a feeling of grudging or 
ill-will. 

He was ushered into the large commodious room which was Herr 
Siismeyer’s library, and in which he always sat when alone, or with 
intimate friends. Myles, going in, saw his old master in his gala 
dress of faultless black cloth and dazzling linen, his gouty foot laid 
up on the stool before him; his best-pleased smile upon his face, 
looking up to where Sebastian Mallory stood talking, his elbow 
resting on the top of the piano. There was no one else in the room. 
Sebastian, who was looking towards the door, changed his position 
quickly as Myles came in, and went to meet him with outstretched hand. 

“Ah, Heywood, I am glad to see you again. We were talking 
about you at this instant.” 

Myles found it strangely hard at first to return the greeting, but 
he sternly beat back the grudging feeling which momentarily raised 
its head, and spoke with cordiality. How well Sebastian looked! 
How happy! How self-possessed, and at harmony with life and 
circumstances, naturally, thought Myles. He had everything to make 
him so. He was little changed. Perhaps there was a degree more 
of animation or abruptness in his manner; a little more of the active 
combatant, and less of the amused bystander, looker-on at the world’s 
game. That was natural too, thought Myles, and to be expected, 
while Sebastian was thinking he had never seen any man with 
manner, expression, almost appearance, so completely changed as 
this “ revolutionary weaver,” as Hugo von Birkenau had once called 
him. He could scarcely realise the excessive change which had taken 


place. All the old froward defiance appeared to have vanished, and 
instead there was 


“The reason calm, the temperate will; 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,” 


which were the qualities he himself most highly prized in man and 
woman. ‘They stood patent on his ex-workman’s broad brow, in his 
steady eyes, and upon his firmly, though not sourly, set lips. Sebastian 
was divided between pleased surprise and self-congratulation on his 
own foresight ; for, from the first, he had hoped and expected to see 
Myles turn into something of this kind. 

Occupied with these feelings, the two young men scarcely spoke, 
but left Herr Siismeyer to do the talking, which was exactly what he 
wished. The first thing that really roused them to reality again was 
a remark of Herr Siismeyer’s : 


“Your dear wife (Ihre liebe Frau) is absent a long time, mein 
Bester.” 
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“Oh,” said Sebastian, with a sudden flash of the eyes, which did 
not escape Myles, “she will not be long. I told her at what time 
you took your supper. She was resting when I saw her.” 

“So!” said Herr Siismeyer, adding, for the hundredth time, 
“TI trust she finds herself accommodated with all she wants 
upstairs.” 

“Oh, everything, thank you. She says she thinks German hos- 
pitality is the most delightful she ever had.” 

“German hospitality!” thought Myles. “Strange! She passed 
her happiest years in Germany ; she told me so.” 

While he was marvelling at this (to him) peculiar remark of 
Sebastian’s, the rustle of a silken gown became audible on the polished 
floor of the passage ; she was coming now. 

“There she is!” said Sebastian, catching the sound too, and starting 
forward to open the door. 

“T hope I’m not very late,” said a voice—(silvery, though not the 
Voice)—and it was just at this moment that Myles began to wonder 
if he were labouring under some wild and extraordinary halluci- 
nation—whether long brooding and the last blow had really driven 
him mad. 

He was conscious, but in a dream-like, unreal manner, of rising, 
as Sebastian led a lady into the room—a lady who laughed a happy 
laugh. He was conscious, also dreamily, of seeing a figure, which had 
been in his thoughts quite lately—a tall, superbly shaped, queenly 
figure—not the figure of Adrienne; of seeing a lovely face, glowing 
with a soft flush of health and happiness; of meeting eyes which, for 
darkness and fire, might match his own ; of seeing a long, white throat, 
a dress of silk and lace, rings flashing on white hands, and a dazzling 
smile making the brilliant whole more brilliant still. Nothing like a 
sweet violet, indeed, but a rich and gorgeous rose, in the full pride of 
its queenly beauty. 

“ Helena, this is Mr. Heywood, of whom you have often heard me 
speak. Heywood, Mrs. Mallory.” 

(‘How fearfully he stared at me, dear!” said Helena afterwards. 
“ He is really a very remarkable-looking young man, and I liked him 
when I had talked to him; but he stared most alarmingly at first.”) 

Myles was still dimly aware that the brilliant vision, which he kept 
expecting to see fade away like a dissolving view, to be followed by 
that of Adrienne. held out her hand graciously, saying something 
about “ My husband has often told me about you,” or words to that 
effect ; and that he took the hand, and bowed over it-—very creditably, 
considering his state of mind. Then Sebastian placed a chair for— 
yes, his wife—it must be his wife, Myles argued within himself, and 
the conversation was taken up, and he listened to it in silence for a 
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time, gradually comprehending that he had been labouring under a 
delusion, but a different delusion than he had imagined. By-and-by 
he became able to answer some remark addressed to him by Helena, 
and then she continued to talk to him, and Myles found himself being 
drawn out to show to the best advantage, saying clever things which 
he had had no idea that he could say, until they were elicited by the 
tact and sympathy of a woman like Helena. Still, he could not 
altogether get rid of the sensation that he was in a dream, and he 
continued to feel so for the rest of the evening. 

When he was going away, Sebastian asked him if he could see him 
on the following morning. 

“At any time you please,” said Myles. 

“Then I will call at the works in the forenoon. I can soon say 
what I have to say.” 

On that understanding they parted. 


Cuapter III. 
WHICH WINS? 


Tue following forenoon, while it was yet early, Myles saw Sebastian 
coming through the great yard, towards the office where he sat. His 
face wore an expression of gravity—even of trouble—and he frowned 
thoughtfully as he came along. 

Myles took him into his private room. He could not help thinking 
of how he had received him on that eventful morning when he came 
driving up to the office at Thanshope with Hugo beside him, and 
Myles smiled a little sadly at the change. 

“ You came on business, perhaps,” suggested Myles. 

“Yes; but I had no idea myself, until about an hour ago, how 
pressing the business was. Herr Siismeyer and I were talking about 
you last evening before you came. He tells me his son is on his way 
home, and that he intends devoting himself to business.” 

“Yes; I believe that is true.” 

“Under those circumstances, I presume, your position would be 
somewhat changed.” 

. “Certainly. It would naturally become more subordinate.” 

* Will you like that ?” 

Myles shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Herr Siismeyer was talking to me about it. He gave me a very 
high character of you. He very much regrets your having to take a 
secondary position. He says he would be very sorry to part with you 
for many reasons, but not if you left him to your own advantage.” 

“Does Herr Siismeyer want to get rid of me ?” asked Myles. 

“On the very contrary. He only wishes to see your position 
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improved. I may as well come to the point. You would hear that I 
have been returned as the representative of Thanshope, in Parliament.” 

“Yes. I think the Thanshope people showed their good sense 
there, at any rate,” said Myles, with a smile. 

“Let us hope so. But you will easily understand that such a 
position will take me away from home a good deal, and make me 
unable to attend to my business as fully as I have done.” 

“ Naturally,” said Myles, with a sudden, quick glance upwards, as 
he first saw the drift of Sebastian’s remarks. His face flushed, and 
he rose from his chair, pacing about the room. 

“ For some time Mr. Sutcliffe has been quite unfit for the post he 
held—I mean, as regards bodily health. I have wanted very much 
to provide him with an assistant, but did not know how to manage it 
without hurting his feelings. My conversation with Herr Siismeyer 
decided me to asked you to take the post. Since then—in fact this 
very morning—I have a telegram from Wilson with the news of poor 
Sutcliffe’s death. I cannot tell you how sorry Iam. I liked him well. 
Such faithful probity, such diligence, and such capacity are not found 
in one man in a hundred. But, long ago, I thought I had discovered 
them all in you, and my errand to you this morning is to ask if you 
will take Mr. Sutcliffe’s post in my business. Your energy, vigour, 
and the talents for business which Herr Siismeyer tells me you have 
would be invaluable to me, and without doubt the connection would be 
an advantageous one for you. What do you say ?” 

Myles had come to a stop in his restless walk, his hands plunged in 
his pockets, his brows knit, his eyes semewhat downcast. He did not 
look elated. His first words were not an explicit answer to Sebastian’s 
question. 

“T think you are the most generous man I ever knew, sir,” he said 
at last, almost abruptly. 

“That is beside the question. There is no talk of generosity, but 
of a business connection, a contract entered into by us for our mutual 
advantage.” 

“Tt would at least be very much to my advantage. Have you not 
considered that there are plenty of men, employers like yourself, who 
would be glad to see sons of theirs placed with you, and would furnish 
capital too, as a premium ?” 

“ Mon Diew! yes, I know. I have had hints to that effect from 
more than one already. It does not suit me to do anything of the 
kind. I don’t want a young gentleman with capital, whom I shall 
have to teach. I want a buisness man, who can really take commercial 
care off my shoulders when cares of another kind are laid upon them. 
I am not a fellow to do things in a hurry. The whole matter has 
been well considered, and it is a great object with me to secure you. 
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As to terms, we could come to some satisfactory arrangement, I doubt 
not. What I want to know now is, will you come to me, and take the 
place of manager of my business ? ” 

Again Myles began to pace the room, biting his lip and frowning 
desperately. 

“You must think me strangely callous and indifferent, not to jump 
at such an offer,” he began. 

“No; I seeyoudon’t wanttocome. Iknow your reasons. No,” 
he added, as Myles started, “ not your very reason, but I know that 
when you left Thanshope it was in the hope never to see if again; 
and that desire has not yet changed.” 

“No, it has never changed,” he owned. 

“ But, if I guess rightly, there is no actual, tangible obstacle to your 
return. It is astrong private feeling of repugnance on your own part, 
arising from some cause or causes to me unknown. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes, it is so.” 

“Well; still Iask you to come. Come and try, at least. Fight 
it down, and come and revisit your city of the dead. Come and try 
whether there may not be new life hidden for you there.” 

Myles shook his head. 

“ There is not that,” said he. 

“Then, to put it in another light, come because I ask you, to oblige 
me. Surely all that wrath and misunderstanding which once existed 
between us is burnt out for ever now. I am certain we can act 
together in most things. And—excuse me,I have no wish to be 
impertinent—but let me tell you that Stonegate is always empty 
now; and if it were not, I have introduced you to my wife.” 

Myles turned abruptly away. Stonegate always empty! Whether 
empty or inhabited, he had forfeited all right to approach it. 

“ With the best wishes in the world for friendship, that would have 
divided us, would it not ?” continued Sebastian, who, when he took up 
the probe, was not wont to lay it down again, with the operation half 
finished, deterred by the anguished face or fainting mien of the 
patient. 

“Yes,” was the only answer. 

“But it is gone. I know not what life may hold for you in the 
future ; I do know that you have suffered in the past, and that places 
where one has had that kind of suffering are haunted, and full of 
ghosts; but again I urge you—come! I think you are leading a 
morbid, foolish life here, rendered, by the motives which prompt it, 
not a particularly healthy one, and——” 

“Say no more, sir. I will come. I knew I should come, as soon 
as you asked me. No wish of yours could be other than a command 
tome now. It was only that I could not force myself to say yes. 
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But now I say it. I will go whenever you like—that is, whenever 
Herr Siismeyer will spare me.” 

“That is spoken as I hoped you would speak,” said Sebastian, 
heartily. ‘ Let us shake hands upon it.” 

“On my agreement to take you for my lawful master, and serve 
you faithfully and honestly,” said Myles, with rather a forced smile, 
as he grasped Sebastian’s hand. 

“T suppose that is the foundation of all such agreements, but I 
trust we shall be something more worthy of us both than mere master 
and servant. At least, you need not be afraid of rusting. I have 
dozens of plans which I have never had time or assistants to carry out. 
Now, with my wife, and I hope you to help me too, I shall get along 
splendidly.” 

“T am glad to hear there is plenty of work,” said Myles. “ I was 
to have left here in a couple of days for a holiday. Suppose I went 
to Thanshope direct, instead of Berlin, and the other places I had 
thought of. That would leave the field clear to Herr Siismeyer and 
his son, and I could get to work at once.” 

“ Better take the holiday first, hadn’t you?” said Sebastian. “It 
may be long enough before you have the chance of another.” 

“Thank you; but I would much rather go straight to work. 
The holiday was none of my seeking. It was Herr Siismeyer’s 
doing.” 

“ Very well. I will telegraph to Wilson that you will be there in 
a few days, and he must have the books ready for you. I will just 
give you an idea of how we stand at present, and leave you to shake 
down before I come back, eh ?” said Sebastian, with as much non- 
chalance as if he had been proposing nothing more difficult than that 
they should take a stroll together. He knew, this astute young man, 
the kind of nature he was dealing with. To have proposed coming to 
Thanshope with Myles, and there standing by him and smoothing out 
his way for him, would have been in the highest degree distasteful 
to the latter. The charge imposed upon him was a heavy one; it 
promised him arduous and incessant occupation for some time, at least 
until Sebastian’s return from abroad, Already the idea of Thanshope 
looked less like a grim phantom. The way became more practicable. 
He brightened visibly, to Sebastian’s private amusement. 

“Yes. How soon will you return?” 

“Tt is impossible to say. It will depend a great deal upon the 
reports you send me. This is my wedding tour, really, though it has 
had a queer beginning, and I think my wife has a right to complain of 
being dragged about to German manufacturing towns in order to settle 
business matters, when I promised to take her to the Italian Lakes. 
We shall try to go on there, and to Switzerland, and make a regular 
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holiday of it, before coming back to settle really to business. You 
will do the best you can.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Myles. “I hope and think that my reports 
will allow you to take a pretty long holiday.” 

“Then I can go,” said Sebastian. “ We leave to-morrow morning. 
Suppose you come up to Herr Siismeyer’s to supper to-night, as you 
did last night, and we will take an hour afterwards for business—yes ? 
And now I must be off.” 

These rapidly made arrangements were all faithfully carried out. 
In less than a week Myles, armed with Sebastian’s explanations and 
instructions, was on his way to Thanshope. 


CHapter IV. 
“Yet, ere the phantoms flee, 
Which that house, and heath, and garden, made dear to thee erewhile, 


Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.” 


Ir would be difficult to overrate the completeness of the change which 
had supervened, in both the outer and inner life of Myles Heywood, 
between the time when he had left his native town, and now, when he 
returned to it. 

He was very busy, very quiet, and very lonely. Sebastian had acted 
with the soundest wisdom in leaving his new manager to take his 
place alone, and alone to fight down the obstacles which he encountered, 
alone to strike back the ill-will, the jealousy, and the insubordination 
—all of which things raised their heads and gaped upon him with 
their mouths on his first assumption of his new office. 

Myles had accepted the post calmly, but he had known perfectly 
well that he assumed no light task. It would have been comparatively 
easy, if there had not been the envy and prejudices of old friends to be 
overcome, Thanks to the first-rate management of Mr. Sutcliffe, and 
to Sebastian’s own ubiquitous eye, the whole machine was in complete 
working order; but this, perhaps, only left all the more room for 
smaller spites and jealousies to make themselves felt. There was, first 
of all, Wilson, the faithful old cashier, who had once been Myles’s 
superior: he was a first-rate accountant and bookkeeper, but no 
manager or man of business, and utterly devoid of the faculty of 
arranging or regulating things. None knew it better than himself, 
yet it was something of a trial to his feelings to see the young fellow, 
whom he had known from the time when he had begun life as a “ half- 
time” of eleven, placed over him. In justice to both the men, it must 
be said that this little jealousy soon wore off. Myles won Wilson’s 
heart by his manner of treating him with scrupulous respect in the 
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presence of third persons, and without pretensions of any kind when 
alone with him. Wilson, too, was an intelligent man, who knew a 
clever man of business when he met him. Myles very soon proved 
his perfect capacity for his post, and after that Wilson’s soreness was 
at anend. He backed up “ Mr. Heywood ” on every possible occasion, 
and suffered no appeal from the said Mr. Heywood’s behests. 

Myles found it a somewhat more difficult matter to dispose of others, 
old comrades of his own, who were working away in the same old 
places, no higher than they ever had been; and who, unable to rise 
themselves, were lost in astonishment that he should be put over their 
heads. Some of them were strongly inclined to be provokingly 
familiar: first jocosely, and then maliciously, insubordinate ; utterly 
unconscious of the mental gulf between him and them. But the 
stronger brain and will of the man who had risen beyond them was 
able to check these manifestations of feeling. One or two sharp 
examples, and a most unequivocal demonstration that no nonsense 
would be endured, reduced them to their natural places. Ever after- 
wards he had the name amongst them of having become hard, incon- 
siderate, and a fine gentleman. He knew it and regretted it, but 
accepted it as inevitable, remembering the time when he had resented 
the fact that the law did not compel all men to live on the same level. 

The new manager’s eyes appeared to be ubiquitous—nothing 
escaped them; but good work and good conduct were as keenly noted 
by him as bad, and he let the approval be as distinctly felt as the dis- 
pleasure. There was, moreover, another thing, which soon began to 
tell more than all the others put together : he was utterly unconscious 
of deserving ill-will ; he was so evidently bent upon work, hard work, 
and nothing but work, and not upon hectoring it over those who had 
become his subordinates, that distrust gradually subsided. Sneers and 
scoffs had no effect whatever upon him ; they were ignored in a manner 
so complete as to recoil with disconcerting effect upon their originators. 
That grave, absorbed face, those eyes which noted everything, that 
ready presence of mind, that seemingly unwearying, untiring strength, 
that utter disregard of the amount of work which fell upon his own 
shoulders, soon began to tell upon individuals, and, through them, 
upon the mass. 

Myles wrote Sebastian regular accounts of his business transactions, 
hoping they met with his approval. He never named any disputes 
with the workpeople, leaving his master to infer that he was, as the 
latter had said, “shaking down” to his new work. 

Outside that work, his life was rather colourless. Mary and Harry 
no longer lived at Thanshope. Harry had found work in a manu- 
facturing village some five miles distant ; he lived in a cottage on the 
borders of an open moor, where the air was pure, free, and bracing. 
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He had grown, physically, much stronger in consequence of the 
change, and thought that his hearing, if not actually better, did not 
become worse so rapidly as when he lived in the town. Occasionally, 
on a Sunday, Myles would go over to see them, and nurse his sister’s 
little boy on his knee, feeling a passion of tenderness which he could 
not express for the little round-faced thing, with its large, solemn, 
dark eyes—like his own, Mary said, with affectionate pride. He 
would walk with Harry over the moors, and gratify him by shouting 
descriptions of his foreign life into his failing ears. But, except for 
this one day in the week, they were lost to him ; their incessant toil, 
and his own, prevented further intercourse. 

Very often his dead brother occupied a place in his mind. Poor 
Ned ! What a life he could have given him now! He could have had 
him to live with him, and bought him books and pictures, and given 
him music, and made his existence a poetry to him. But it was too 
late: Edmund slept his quiet sleep, killed off by the want and the 
sorrow which had been too much for them all, at the time of the great 
distress. 

One face was missing—that of Hoyle, his old enemy. Myles made 
some casual inquiries about him one day, and heard that he had left 
Thanshope about a year ago. He never knew the part the man had 
played between him and Adrienne. 

The young men who had once been friends of his (it seemed as if 
it must be hundreds of years ago), and to whose debating society he 
had once belonged, received him with a mixture of timidity and 
admiration. Many of them had advocated—perhaps still did so—the 
Proudhonistic theory—“ all property is a crime.” At one time Myles 
had believed and ardently advocated the samedelusion. He had lived 
faster and grown faster than these old friends of his, and now they 
were divided between embarrassment at his open support of one of the 
most flagrant property-holders of the district, and admiration of his 
cleverness, which had swept such gains into his own lap. Myles felt 
littie sympathy with them, and had the uncomfortable sensation that, 
while they were shy of discussing things before his face, they were 
very voluble, and chiefly about himself, behind his back. 

He found his most congenial associate in Mr. Lyttleton, the Factory 
Inspector of Thanshope and some surrounding towns, who lived in 
Thanshope—a middle-aged, highly educated man, who was attracted, 
the first time he saw him, by the keen yet sombre countenance of Mr. 
Mallory’s new manager; and who, when he learnt the outlines of 
Myles’s history, became still more interested in him, asked him to hig 
house, and there introduced him to some young professional men, of a 
higher class, taken all in all, than those he had known in Eisendorf. 


The benefit was mutual, and Myles’s circle of acquaintances, if not of 
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intimates, thus gradually extended. Almost everywhere he pleased, 
but everywhere there was the constant wonder why Heywood was so 
reserved, so almost melancholy in manner, and so sparing in speech ; 
“much more like a Spanish grandee,” observed a young doctor to Mr. 
Lyttleton, “than a man who has risen from the ranks of the working- 
men. I can’t make the fellow out.” 

Very few people could make the fellow out, though many seemed to 
find a decided pleasure in trying to do so. 

Thus time passed until Sebastian and his wife came home, and then 
Myles found that “ master and servant” was indeed far from express- 
ing the relation which Mallory wished to exist between them. 
Sebastian’s regard, once won, was dealt out with no niggard hand. 
He had got Myles to yield to his will; nowit seemed he wished for 
more than respect—regard. The best part of Myles’s nature responded 
to the call; his liking warmed each day, till it grew to an affection, 
reserved and reticent indeed in outward show, but inwardly glowing 
as warmly as Sebastian himself could desire. The former ill-will had 
burnt itself out. Master and man were on a footing of perfect amity 
and accord. The more Myles heard of Sebastian’s plans, thoughts, 
and schemes, the better he liked them, and the wiser he felt them to 
be. He could appreciate them now; three years ago he could only 
have scoffed at them. He entered heartily into them all; he worked 
unremittingly till Sebastian declared he was afraid of his energy, and 
refused rest, saying he neither required nor desired it. Whatever his 
own private and personal hopes, thoughts, or wishes (if he had any), 
he kept them strictly and entirely to himself. Helena was very kind 
to him, and they were very good friends; she, woman-like, always 
thinking of that background in his life, that hinted love-story, of 
which Sebastian had given her some glimpses. Occasionally she and 
her husband would speak of it. 

“Sebastian, you know him best, and what he is capable of. Do 
you think he is in love with that girl yet ?” 

“T think, most reverend matron, that he is in love with that girl 
—who, by-the-by, is rather older than yourself—yet. ” 

“Then why doesn’t he find her out and propose to her ?” 

“T have not asked him.” 

“ He cannot think she is too good for him.” 

“T should not be surprised if he did.” 

« Absurd !” 

“Pray take it upon yourself to tell him so. No doubt you will 
succeed in convincing him.” 

«You are ridiculous, sir.” 

When he, Myles, had by any chance a leisure hour, he would go 
—even after the nights had grown dark, and frosts of winter had set 
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in—up the dreary length of Blake Street to the wicket of the empty 
Stonegate, and, leaning upon that support, would stand gazing at the 
emptiness and the desolation of it. No one lived there. A woman 
came some few times in the week, and spent the day there, lighting 
fires and throwing open shutters and windows; but that was all. It 
had always, at the best of times, been a dreary-looking, sad, cold 
place, but now it was forlorn in its mournfulness. If it had not 
been so utterly lonely, Myles would not have gone there. No one he 
knew ever came past. He had his watch-post to himself, and prob- 
ably found some kind of mournful, unsatisfactory joy in his vigils. 
Always it remained the same—empty, closed, desolate—always void of 
her presence—always without sign or indication that it would ever 
again be gladdened by it. Her name had never been mentioned, 
either by him or his friends. He was absolutely ignorant of where 
she was, or how; of what she was doing, whether she were happy or 
sad; of every fact and circumstance connected with her. 


CHAPTER Y. 


“Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen; 
Du, du, liegst mir im Sinn; 
Du, du, machst mir viel Schmerzen— 
Weiss’ nicht wie gut ich Dir bin!” 


Tue spell—the long silence—was broken at last. One evening 
towards the end of April, when he had been seven months in Thans- 
hope, he first had any news of Adrienne. The Mallorys were in 
London, and had been there since the opening of Parliament in the 
beginning of February. Myles had had all the work and responsi- 
bility at home laid upon his shoulders. His work for the day was 
over, and, the evening being fine and the air pleasant, he turned out 
for his usual stroll up Blake Street. As he came nearer to the house, 
he saw a man standing in the garden, and as he approached still nearer 
he recognised the man; he was Brandon, Mr. Blisset’s old servant and 
factotum. 

The windows in the front of the house were all open, and glittering 
in the rays of an April sunset—mild and cool. Brandon was stand- 
ing, looking meditatively towards that sunset, and towards the moors 
to which it formed a flaming background. His hands were in his 
pockets, and he was softly whistling a tune. 

Myles paused, and the man turned round. There was a mutual 
recognition. Brandon had been three days in the town, and had 
heard all the gossip there was—all about Myles’s changed position ; 
and while he looked pleased to see an old amas — 
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his cap as to a superior. Myles, wishing him good evening, rested 
his elbow on the gate, and said: 

“ Are you living in Thanshope ?” 

“No, sir. I only came here for a few days on business.” 

Myles was gratified that he could at once satisfy the deep yearning 
that lay at his heart—to ask after Adrienne—and at the same time 
do what was natural and to be expected ; for who, if not her uncle’s 
old servant, should know anything about her? He therefore 
inquired : 

“Do you ever hear anything of Miss Blisset now, since Mr. Blisset’s 
death ?” 

Brandon looked surprised. 

“ Hear of her, sir! Iam in her service.” 

“Tn her service ?” repeated Myles, mechanically. 

“Yes, When my late master died, Miss Blisset was good enough 
to say that she particularly wished me to remain with her, unless I 
had other views, which I had not. I have served her and her family 
for thirty years, and I hope never to serve any other.” 

“T had no idea you had remained with her. Iam glad to hear it. 
She must require a person to—an old servant, who will be like a 
friend to her as well.” 

“Miss Blisset was so kind as to say, when she asked me to remain, 
that she looked upon me asa friend. My wife and I are the only 
servants she has.” 

“Ah! How is Miss Blisset—or rather, how was she when you 
deft her?” 

“She was quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“ Does she live in England ?” 

“ At present she is living in London, and we have been at Florence 
and Dresden.” 

“Indeed! Does she mean to stay in London ?” 

“T think she will stay until autumn. Then she is going abroad 
with some friends. I am not sure where, but I think to Italy. Most 
likely she will take either my wife or me with her, and leave the 
other behind.” 

“Then she does not think of coming to Thanshope at all ?” 

“No. Her lease of this house expires directly, and she is not 
going to renew it. She has seen Mr. Mallory in London, and made 
arrangements to give it up. I have come to see about storing the 
furniture.” 

“Yes. When shall you be returning ?” 

“Tn about three days, sir, I expect.” 

“The house will then be empty.” 

“Ten.” 
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There was a pause. Myles’s heart was beating. Brandon was 
looking at him inquiringly, as if he awaited some further word or some 
message to be delivered to his mistress. But Myles dared not send 
any message. He could not forget how he had ignored her own 
message to him, though head and heart alike cried out that he was 
wrong. In ordinary concerns he was clear-headed and practical 
enough: where his love for Adrienne stepped in, his nature seemed 
changed ; he became timid, nervous, and lost all self-confidence. To 
have sent a mere conventional phrase of compliments or kind regards, 
would, it seemed to him, have been deliberate, insolent bravado—after 
what had passed. If he could have seen her, if she would have 
spoken to him, he might have confessed his fault and begged her 
pardon; but there was no word, no message that he could send 
through even the most trusted of old servants—through any third 
person. 

After a few more words with Brandon, he wished him good night 
and moved on, leaving that worthy man to think how ill-mannered he 
was. ‘And he used to sit and look at my young lady in a way that 
any one must have noticed,” thought Brandon, rather indignantly. 

Myles walked homewards, deciding in his own mind that he would 
not go near Blake Street again until after Brandon should be gone. 
He pictured Adrienne in London, with plenty of friends, visiting the 
Mallorys, happy—the man had given no sort of hint that she was not 
happy. Suppose he happened to be in London, to be in the same 
room with her, to pass her in the street! He had forfeited the right 
to claim her acquaintance ; he did not think he would have the courage 
to address her. He had made a great mess, a horrible mistake, when 
he repulsed that advance of hers; for that it had been an advance 
there could be now no doubt, since there had never been anything 
between her and Sebastian Mallory. What a shock, what offence, that 
behaviour of his must have caused her! The dead silence which had 
supervened on her part showed how she must have taken it. 

His heart ached a good deal as he walked towards hishome. What 
profited him all this solitary, lonely prosperity ? If he could have 
exchanged it all for one more of those evenings at Stonegate in tke 
old days—for one more of those glances from Adrienne, which used to 
intoxicate him with their half-frank, half-timid expression—he would 
have flung all he had to the winds, and begun life again to-morrow, 
if he could have seen her once again betrayed into such a look, sucha 
tone, as that with which she had said, “ Oh, Myles!” one Sunday 
afternoon. But that would never be. She too had found that 
Thanshope was not the place for her. She would never come to 
Stonegate again. When next he saw it, it would be empty, dismantled, 
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‘a shell. He wondered—and immediately felt eager that it should be 
-so—whether Sebastian Mallory would let him have Stonegate. There 
was no other place in which he cared to live. A fear seized him, lest 
it might already have been promised to some one else. He hastened 
his steps, and as soon as he got in wrote to Sebastian, and dropped 
the letter with his own hand into the letter-box. He had written 
urgently. If Mr. Mallory had not already disposed of Stonegate, 
might he, Myles Heywood, become its tenant, at whatever rent Mr. 
Mallory pleased, even to the half of his income? Repairs and every- 
thing of that kind (he mixed up business and sentiment in a hurried 
jumble) were to be his concern, and his alone. And might he have 
an answer soon? He did not care whether the reasons of his eager- 
ness were guessed or not by Sebastian. 
By return of post he had an answer : 


“Dear Heywoon,— 

“T am glad to find there is something you seem to care much 
about, outside business. Since Miss Blisset is leaving Stonegate, I could 
have no other tenant so desirable as you, and I assure you applications 
have not flowed in with the rapidity you seem to think. You are at 
liberty to take possession as soon as she vacates, which I suppose will 
be in a few days from now. It isnot a residence which I should have 
exactly chosen out from amongst all others, but chacun a son gotit.— 
Yours truly, “S. M.” 


Myles carried this note about with him in his breast-pocket, as if it 
had been a magic talisman. He studiously adhered to his resolution 
not to go near Blake Street till the three days of which Brandon had 
spoken should have elapsed, but the shadow of the deserted house 
“haunted him like a passion”—a longing, intense and increasing, 
concentrated his thoughts upon that “house, and heath, and garden, ” 
the “phantoms” of which had been “so dear to him erewhile.” 

Not until the fourth evening after his interview with Brandon did 
he again take his way along the familiar street. 

It was even such an evening asthat earlier one. The air was mild, 
the sun, now declining, had been bright—all nature smiled. It was 
growing dusk as he drew near the house. Why was his heart so low? 
Why had he such a great sensation of loneliness—of being cast adrift ? 
Why did sad words of a sad song ring in his ears, and seem to be 
borne in whispers to him with each breath of wind— 


“ Away! away! to thy sad and silent home! 
Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth! 
Watch the dim shades, as like ghosts they go and come, 
And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth. 
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‘The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall fall about thine head, 
The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet, 
But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the 
dead, 


Ere midnight’s frown and morning’s smile, ere thou and peace 
may meet.” 


He felt the idea dreadfully prophetic; he felt as if that were the 
fate he had selected for himself, as he at last rested his arms upon the 
homely wicket of that lonesome abode, and looked towards the front 
of the house. 

He was prepared for closed shutters, melancholy wisps of straw and 
scraps of paper, doors bolted and barred—such as mark, with a brand 
not to be mistaken, the deserted house. What he beheld was an open 
door and an open wlndow—the window to the right-hand; he could 
see that the hall was stripped of its fittings, that the windows were 
curtainless, but the house was not empty—as yet, its hearth was not 
“ desolated.” 

What is that moving within the room? A figure; perhaps one 
of “ the dim shades, as like ghosts they go and come.” So dull are 
our senses, when night is falling, that even he did not recognise 
whose form it was; it was not toa sight, but to a sound, that his 
nerves suddenly thrilled, and his senses became tense and alert. 

As he stood, a chord was struck upon a piano within—another. A 
slight shiver shook him, but still he was not convinced until a 
voice floated out—the softly melodious voice which he knew in every 
fibre of his heart, not loudly, but with a subdued intensity of feeling 
which made him also absolutely tremble. For the song she sang 
brought hopes, doubts, fears—and again, wild and tremulous, chaotic 
hopes, crowding into his mind. It was the homely old German 

Volkslied— 
“Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen.” 
To every word his heart throbbed, as she apostrophised, with the 
abandon of one who believes herself unheard and unlistened to, that 
absent one— 
“Thou, love, shrined in my heart, 
Thou, love, shrined in my mind!” 
and sang how he “ caused her much pain, and knew not how much 
he was loved.” A pause after that, till she went on to the second 
verse— 
* So, love, e’en as I love thee, 
So, so, by thee I’d be loved.” 


“For,” said the song, “ I must ever be drawn most tenderly towards 
th ee,” 43 


(“ Die, die, zirtlichsten Triebe 
Fihle ich ewig auf Dich.”) 
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Towards thee—towards whom? Her voice vibrated, almost failed, 
as she went on with a sad, pondering accent, to the wonder expressed 
in the third verse, as to whether he, that absent one of the careless 


spirit, might be trusted, as he might trust to her; and the notes 
swelled out again— 


“ Weiss’ nicht wie gut ich Dir bin.” 

Myles’s head had sunk down upon his arms. The wonder, the 
mystery, the wild hope, that came surging over his heart almost 
unmanned him, and still the voice floated out, as she sang the last 
verse ofthe song. Could it be? Might he dare to hope that, as she 


chose that hour, that place, that song in which to express her feeling, 
that it was he—for she was singing now— 


“My love, when in the distance 
In dreams thy face I see, 

My heart, with fond insistance, 
Turns evermore to thee.” 


Whose face? Her voice had faltered with the energy of her own 
feeling, on the last lines— 


“Dann, dann, wiinsch ich so gerne, 
Dass uns die Liebe vereint!” 


She sang the last cadences again, as if she could not leave them, as if 
weary of waiting and separation— 


“Ja, ja, ja, ja! 
Dass uns die Liebe vereint!” 

With a heart full of the wildest, most chaotic doubt, wonder, surmise, 
Myles stood, his head raised again, his dark eyes burning, as their wont 
was when he was agitated, upon the open window. The dusk was too 
deep now for him to see anything in the room. 

His brain, his heart, all of him, were thrilling with the aspiration 
conveyed in the last untranslatable words of the song—the pas- 
sionate, simple, primitive— 

“Dass uns die Liebe vereint!” 


He saw nothing, heard nothing, until a footstep paused, as if 
arrested in surprise, beside him—a figure interposed itself between 
his eyes and the window at which he was gazing. 

“ Adrienne!” 

The name fell, like a sigh, without his will or wish, almost without 
his knowledge, from his lips. He scarcely knew himself, or where he 
was, or anything, except that she stood there, and had paused, stopped, 
was looking at him. It was light enough to see that she had recog- 


nised him on coming close to him, and that, when their eyes met, she 
was trembling. 
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When she looked into his face, her own turned paler, and a startled 
‘Oh !” fell from her lips. 

For a moment they both stood silent thus. Then Myles, seeing 
that she still trembled and looked startled, remembered suddenly 
where he was, and how it all was. He bared his head and stood before 
her, saying, in a low voice: 

“Pardon me! I forgot! Iwill not intrude. I did not know 
you were here.” 

He had turned to go, was absolutely moving, when she herself 
opened the wicket wide, and said, in an indescribable tone: 

“Will you leave me without one word, as before ?” 

The tremulous appeal was a command. He entered the garden, 
looking at her, as if awaiting a direction from her. But at last he 
sald : . 

“Tt was that which made me fear to look at you. I can scarcely 
believe you will speak to me. Do you mean,” he added, with a sudden 
appeal in his voice—‘ do you mean that I may come in, and—talk 
to you?” 

For all answer Adrienne held out her right hand, and closed the 
wicket with the other, so that they stood together within the garden. 

Myles took that hand, but he could not at first speak. 

“Miss Blisset, I behaved unpardonably—like a ruffian—two years 
ago. Ido not deserve your forgiveness,” 

They had been moving towards the house, and they now stood in 
the almost dismantled drawing-room, by the open piano. 

“ At first,” said Adrienne, in a voice which still trembled, “ I 
thought I never could forgive you. It was cruel on your part——” 

“It was brutal—unpardonable.” 

“No; you were mad with grief—I knew it afterwards—and you 
could not know what it was I had to say to you.” 

“‘ What was it ?” he asked, below his breath. 

“Tt was to say good-bye, and something more—to say that I feared 
I had been unkind: I had seemed to desert you—in your trouble, but 
that it had never been so in reality, for I had thought of you 
constantly ; and,” she added steadily, “ to tell you, too, that I had heard 
something—that some report had been set going about you and 
ie 

“You heard that! It was to spare you that—it was because I was 
almost mad at the thought——” 

“Tt was to tell you that I prized your friendship beyond all those 
slanders, and that nothing could ever shake it. I did wish to tell you 
that ; but after you were gone, after you had left me in that manner, 
Myles, I dared not write.” 


“ Fool that I was! But I have been paying the price of my folly 
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fortwo years without ceasing. Till seven months agoI believed you 
were going to marry Sebastian Mallory. You may suppose I was 
anxious for nothing so much as to be silent—to hear nothing of 
you.” 

Adrienne made no answer, till Myles said : 

* And now you are going to leave Thanshope ?” 

“ Yes, for ever.” 

“You have come to say good-bye to the old place?” 

“TI never meant to come. Brandon found some difficulties about 
the arrangements I wished him to make, and telegraphed for me. I 
came this afternoon, and am leaving again to-morrow morning.” 

Adrienne had lost her self-command as he gained more of his. Her 
voice shook uncontrollably, as she leaned her elbow on the top of the 
piano. 

“T shall always feel happy that I have been able to see you, to tell 
you that, whether you forgave me or not, I have repented, and do 
repent, my churlishness, and to thank you for your—your unspeak- 
able kindness to a rough, stupid, clumsy fellow like me,” said he. 
“Your great goodness and your gentle influence will go with me 
through my life; and—may you never know a sorrow or a care as 
long as you live!” 

The aspiration appeared useless, for Adrienne had buried her face 
in her hands, and was weeping with a quiet sorrow that had something 
of despair in it. 

“ But before I go,” he added, “will you answer me a question? 
Perhaps I have no right to ask it, but I must. I have been listening 
to your singing ; I heard every word.” 

“ Yes,” was the almost inaudible answer. 

“Tell me if you had some one in your mind when you sang that 
song.” 

“Yes,” said Adrienne, still scarce above her breath. 

“You had!” he exclaimed, and forgot the solemn farewell, the 
almost benediction, he had just bestowed upon her, while he hurried 
his words out desperately. “Oh, Adrienne! forgive me if I am too 
presumptuous; but have mercy! ‘Tell me, when you sang ‘ Du du, 
liegst mir im Herzen’ . . . . But I am too bold— e 

“Do not look at me so strangely!” she began, raising her tear- 
stained face. “Tell me Ah!” she suddenly exclaimed, as with 








one movement they clasped each other, “it is you, Myles—it was 
always you ; but you were so dreadfully proud.” 

“Do you mean,” he asked, after a long pause, “ that if I had come 
to you that night—if I had forgotten myself, and told you, as I felt 
sure I should, that I loved you, and that no ‘friendship’ could be 
anything but a wretched mockery to me—do you mean that then you 
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would have taken me, ruined and wretched, and without one bright 
thought or one hope for the future? ” 

“Tf you had come, then, and told me all that, you need not have 
gone away without hope, and I should have spent a different two 
years than I havedone. But it is all right now,” she added. “ The 
probation is over, my love, and you have borne it bravely.” 

“Tf you think so, it must be so; but at the time, I assure you, I 
felt anything but brave. Now I feel—I feel at rest,” said Myles. 

There was silence. The darkness gathered. The air blewsoftly in 


at the window, and bore with it the faint sound of an old tune, in 
broken, melodious chimes. 
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Madame Roland de la Platiere. 


By LADY JACKSON. 


Or the celebrated women of the French Revolution, who by energy 
of character, great mental gifts or personal fascination, exercised an 
influence over the more prominent actors in that terrible drama, 
the most distinguished was Madame Roland de la Platitre—the wife of 
the Girondin minister of Louis XVI. In her wonderful gift of 
eloquence she far surpassed Madame de Staél, whose declamatory 
tirades on freedom were mainly inspired by overweening vanity and 
constant craving for admiration. But the sentiments of Madame 
Roland came from the heart, and, whether written or spoken, her 
true feelings were expressed in them. She was endowed with 
extreme sensibility and a vivid imagination; and from long and 
diligent study of the ancient philosophers had imbibed their lofty views 
of independence, and ardent patriotism—liberty being associated in her 
mind with the idea of virtue, and the amelioration of human nature. 
During the latter years of the dissolute reign of Louis XV. she 
had witnessed the debasing effects produced by the vicious example 
of a profligate monarch on the character of the people. In the 
weakness and incompetency of his successor she believed she 
discerned the further imperilling of the true interests of the 
nation, therefore warmly welcomed the revolution at its first out- 
burst. In her enthusiasm, she regarded it as the destined means 
for the realization in France of those great and noble principles 
of liberty in the love of which her imagination had been nurtured. 
For her head and her heart were filled with Greek and Roman 
history, and from childhood to womanhood she had studied the 
maxims, and professed the principles, of the celebrated personages 
who, in the flourishing period of the great republics, were most 
distinguished for their civic virtues. But while contemplating the 
glory of those illustrious citizens, she lost sight of the stormy passions 
that were constantly agitating the republics—forgetting, as she has 
told us, “the death of Socrates, the banishment of Aristides, and 
the ingratitude of the Athenians in sentencing Phocion to drink the 
poisoned cup.” Her ardent fancy pictured the revolution as freeing 
the oppressed from the yoke of the oppressor, and achieving the 
social regeneration of France under the benign sway of wisdom, 
virtue, justice and patriotism. Sad was her awakening from this 
dream. “ Ah, douce illusion! qui m’avait tant charmée,” she exclaimed 
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in her prison—“brilliant chimera! vanishing before the fearful 
spectacle of the misery and slavery, and imbecile stupor of the 
Parisians ; who dare not rise up and depose the sanguinary monsters 
who have usurped power, and are deluging the land with the blood 
of its most virtuous citizens. O my country! into what hands 
hast thou fallen !” 

This celebrated woman was accused by the assassins of the Terror 
of being leagued with the unfortunate Girondins in an attempt to 
overthrow the republic. During the first two months of her deten- 
tion in the prisons of the Abbaye and Ste. Pélagie, she occupied 
herself, at the earnest solicitation of M. Champagneux, in writing 
‘ Notices Historiques,’ or sketches of the revolution, during that period 
when the post of Ministre de |’Intérieur was held by her husband. 
As she wrote, the manuscript was confided to her faithful friend, M. 
Bose, member of the Institute, and a copy to M. Champagneux. 
Champagneux, whom Roland had appointed chef de bureau, was 
soon after arrested; when his family, alarmed lest the writings of 
Madame Roland should in any way compromise him—contrary to 
his directions—destroyed them. At about the same time M. Bosc 
was threatened with banishment. And as that, most probably, meant 
death, he thought it prudent immediately to leave Paris. The 
manuscript entrusted to his care he took with him, and concealed it 
in a rocky hollow in the depths of the forest of Montmorency. 
Madame Roland, though deeply affected on being informed of the 
imprisonment of one friend, the flight of the other, and the destruc- 
tion of the whole, as she supposed, of ‘Les Notices’—the object of 
which was to make known to posterity the integrity, probity, and 
ability of her husband in his official capacity, as well as the Spartan 
simplicity of his character and mode of life, and his high moral worth 
—nevertheless courageously determined to resume her pen; not 
to rewrite the ‘ Notices,’ but to replace them by memoirs. “Mes 
notices sont perdues,” she said; “et, péniblement affectée, je vais 
m’entretenir de moi, pour mieux m’en distraire.” 

Those eloquent memoirs were written while awaiting sentence 
of death, and in the short space of twenty-two days. With the 
connivance of the sympathizing friends whom, in the concierge and 
his wife, she found, even in her prison, the small sheets of coarse 
grey paper supplied to her were transferred, as she filled them, to a 
place of safety. Eight months later on they were printed. For the 
infamous Robespierre had then fallen ; the Reign of Terror was ended ; 
Champagneux was released, and Bosc left his place of concealment. 
The latter immediately published the ‘ Notices’ he had so courageously 
preserved, together with the ‘ Memoirs,’ under the title first given to 
them by their gifted author, viz., ‘Appel a la postérité; par la 
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citoyenne Roland.’ The work was sold by Louvet, at his library, 
“Ta Maison d’Egalité,” and the sensation it caused was so great that 
twelve thousand copies were disposed of in a very short time. 

The ‘ Memoirs’ describe in glowing language the ardent feelings of a 
warm-hearted imaginative girl—talented, studious, and intellectual— 
developing into a woman of elevated sentiments and noble aspira- 
tions ; affectionate and dutiful as a daughter, faithful and devoted as 
wife and mother. They have been compared to the ‘Confessions’ of 
Rousseau, and supposed to be an imitation of them. But, except that 
they enter rather minutely into every circumstance of her girlhood and 
married life, there is little resemblance between them. The ‘Con- 
fessions’ are repelling. The ‘Memoirs’ are attractive. They bear 
no trace of the morbid love of self-accusation, which would seem to 
have had a fascinating influence on Jean-Jacques when he drew that 
exaggerated and repulsive picture of weakness, baseness, and vice he 
named his ‘Confessions.’ The animated pages of the ‘ Memoirs’ are 
rather a reflex of the passionate eloquence of that band of brilliant 
orators so conspicuous among the deputies of the Gironde, of whom 
Madame Roland has been designated the heroine. She was, however, 
no weak and sentimental heroine of the Rousseau type, but a 
proud, severe, courageous woman ; in character a Cornelia, yet uniting 
with the heroism of a Roman matron the graces of a Frenchwoman. 

Though a victim of the Terror, and stigmatized as an aristocrat by 
her sans-culottes persecutors, Madame Roland was not of noble birth. 
She was the daughter of Gratien Phlipon, an engraver by profession, 
but a man of little culture or artistic training. His business was, 
however, a flourishing one; he gave employment to several workmen, 
and his circumstances were easy. Marie Jeanne, or Manon, as she 
was more usually called, was born in Paris in 1754, and was the sole 
survivor of a family of seven children. According to French custom, 
the first years of her infancy were passed in the country, under the 
care of a peasant nurse of Arpajon. Brought thence to her home, at 
about the age of three years, it was soon perceived that this quiet 
and intelligent, though naturally reserved, little girl required constant 
occupation other than play. Already she could read; had a great 
desire for learning, and much facility in acquiring all that was taught 
her—never wearying of her books, though loving flowers almost as 
well, and making attempts to trace them on paper. The gift ofa 
bouquet delighted her, and the recreation that gave her most pleasure 
was to ramble in the country and collect wild flowers in the fields. 

But as Manon increased in years she not unfrequently evinced a 
disinclination to yield to parental authority when it ‘ran counter to 
her own will. Yet her disposition was very open to persuasion ; and 
her mother, a woman of superior intellect, and of more cultivated 
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mind than her father, also more gentle, prudent, and skilful, was able 
to tame down the rebellious instincts of her precocious child, merely 
by a look of surprise and reproof. ‘ Mademoiselle!” pronounced in a 
tone of severity instantly subdued her. Her father, who was disposed 
to be harsh and despotic, she did not so readily obey. On one 
occasion, when about to inflict punishment upon her, with rod or cane, 
for an obstinate refusal to swallow some medicine, gentle little Manon 
resisted him in so lion-like a spirit that he stood in silent amazement 
before her. And the child conquered the parent. Never again did 
he raise his hand to chastise her; scarcely, indeed, did he reprimand 
her ; but, adopting an opposite course, became kind and caressing, and 
was rewarded for his forbearance by constant docility and affection. 
Evidently, here was a child who would have been spoiled by the use 
rather than by the sparing of the rod, the dictum of Solomon 
notwithstanding. 

Manon was but seven years of age at this time. In the course of 
the next three or four years she had masters for music, drawing, and 
dancing, history, and geography. Her uncle, a young priest, gave 
her lessons in Latin, and, under her father’s instruction, she made 
some progress in engraving. Had she been allowed to follow the 
bent of her own inclinations, she would probably have been dis- 
tinguished as a musician. But her mother was entirely opposed to 
her adopting either music or painting as a profession, lest it should 
lead her into a sphere of society whose morals and manners she dis- 
approved, being a woman of strict religious principles. The guitar 
was, therefore, the only instrument Manon was permitted to learn. 
Her master perceived her talent and pleaded for either harp or piano 
—for which she was sighing—but pleadedin vain. Yet it is probable 
that her strength of will again asserted itself, as we find, when she 
grew up, that she played the piano with both taste and skill, With 
respect to her reading, however, no restraint whatever appears to 
have been put on her, and but little supervision exercised as to the 
subjects of the books which occupied every moment not given to her 
lessons. And a most heterogeneous collection came into her hands. 
Shut up alone in her own little chamber, this child of eight or nine 
years read with avidity such works as an old translation of the civil 
wars of Appius; another of Turkish dramas; several folio volumes of 
the ‘ Lives of the Saints’; Scarron’s ‘ Roman Comique’ ; an old in-folio 
Bible and Psalter, with various others no less incongruous, and most 
of which had been relegated to the grenier as worthless. When 
nothing new—or new to her—was to be obtained, she returned to her 
antique treasures and diligently re-read and reflected upon them. This, 
aided by a solitary and companionless childhood, resulted in her forming 
on the subject of religion some very singular and heterodox notions, 
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In the forbidden book she had surreptitiously studied, Manon 
found, as she fancied, a God wholly unlike the Christ to whose Virgin 
Mother she was accustomed to pray and to hear of in the church and 
from the priest. The God of her Bible she thought cruel and un- 
just, allowing terrible things to be done on the earth without inter- 
fering to prevent them, sometimes even commanding them to be 
done. Brought up very religiously, the child became alarmed at the 
temerity of her own thoughts, and frightened at the possible conse- 
quences of their wickedness. For comfort she had recourse to the 
Psalms, which she was fond of, and looked to find it in literally doing 
penance as David had done figuratively, “eaten ashes as it were 
bread,” &e. So poor little sensitive Manon sprinkled her éartines 
with wood-ashes, and endeavoured to mingle a copious torrent of tears 
with her drink. Her thoughts were, however, diverted for awhile 
from dwelling on her imaginary sins by the book which of all others 
riveted her attention—Dacier’s translation of ‘ Plutarch.’ From the 
time of her meeting with it, in a collection of volumes belonging to 
one of her father’s apprentices, she dates the ideas and impressions that 
without any thought then of becoming a republican eventually made 
her one. In it, she says, she seemed to find the real nutriment for 
which her mind craved. ‘Télémaque’ and ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ 
had touched her heart, roused its tender emotions, fired her imagi- 
nation. ‘Plutarch’ entranced her; held captive every thought. 
Unable to lay it aside during the Holy Week of 1763 (she had then 
just completed her ninth year), she carried it with her to church, and 
read it there, concealed in her book of prayers. 

At the age of eleven she was confirmed. The ceremony im- 
pressed her so deeply that it reawakened the religious emotions 
that had lain dormant since ‘ Plutarch,’ and the works of the ancient 
historians (lent to her by her apprentice-friend) had occupied her 
thoughts and time. Convinced that she was an incorrigible sinner, 
she returned despairingly to the ‘Lives of the Saints’ and her 
books of devotion. A holy terror seized her, she says, when, soon 
after her confirmation, her mother alluded to her first communion, 
and the religious preparation that should precede it. She believed 
it to be the sealing of her doom in the next world—and that eternal 
misery or happiness depended upon it. A kind of sentimental 
delirium took possession of her senses; an ecstatic feeling of love 
for God, which had temporarily a singular effect on her character. 
Heretofore self-willed and self-asserting, she became profoundly 
humble and painfully timid. Her thoughts dwelt only on the 
salvation of her soul. Her home, and her quiet life with her 
mother, she fancied too worldly for a preparation for the great 
event and crisis of her life. 
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Under the influence of this feeling, most strange in a child, 
that God required some sacrifice from her—an atonement for her 
evil thoughts—and that it was only in the solitude and silence 
of a cloister she could make it and devote herself wholly to Him; 
she fell on her knees before her astonished parents, and, sobbing 
as though her heart would break, prayed them to allow her to retire 
to a convent, that she might in greater quietude prepare for her 
communion. Her father approved this request. An arrangement 
was made to receive her for a year at the Convent of Les Dames de 
la Congrégation, and for the continuing of her education at the 
pensionnat of that religious community. In May 1765 Madame 
Phlipon conducted her daughter thither. Manon was then eleven 
years and two months old. The child’s distress of mind was so 
great when the hour arrived for taking leave of her mother, that 
resolution well-nigh failed her. “J’étouffais,” she says, “j’étais 
pénétrée! mais 7 obéissais a la voiw de Dieu.” 

During the twelve months she remained with the Dames de la 
Congrégation this serious, industrious, and keenly observant little 
girl made considerable progress in her education. In the hours 
of recreation, leaving the young pensionnaires to their mirthful 
pastimes, Manon would wander alone under the broad-spreading 
trees of the convent grounds, either to read_or to meditate. With 
her strong love of nature, she delighted in listening to the songs 
of the birds, in contemplating the beauty of the summer or autumn 
foliage, and the many-tinted, sweet-scented flowers of the gardens; 
recognizing God and His providence in everything} around her—and 
“from nature looking up to nature’s God.” The rich, deep sounds 
of the majestic organ; the thrilling tones of fresh, young voices, 
singing the motets, ravished her ears, and filled her heart with 
holy enthusiasm and happiness. What a favourite this youthful 
saint became with the nuns, with the superiors of the convent, and 
with the director—the curé of St. Victor—who confessed the young 
ladies of the pensionnat! It was generally allowed that with so 
holy a frame of mind, this child of grace might make her first 
communion without further delay—an opportunity occurring on the 
féte of the Assumption. 

Happy little Manon! Yet she shudders while present at one of 
those ostentatiously pompous ceremonies, when—under the profane 
term of giving a bride to Christ—some unhappy young victim of 
superstition is torn from the world, where her duties lie, and, after 
renouncing all that should be dear and sacred to her, is arrayed 
in a black shroud and consigned to a living tomb. The kneeling 
novice, covered with a funeral pall—too suggestive of the death, 


to her, of all that made life desirable—affected Manon deeply. 
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In imagination she became the novice; believed that she was being 
torn from her mother’s arms and was to see her no more, and, in 
her frantic terror, wept and sobbed aloud. Poor little saint! Her 
emotion was misunderstood—for in the convent it was firmly 
believed that she longed for the time when she, too, was destined 
to be offered as a bride to Christ. 

Months glided on. New pensionnatres took the places of those 
who had left. From Amiens came the sisters Henriette and Sophie 
Cannet. Sophie was two years older than Manon, and was full 
of sorrow and sadness at leaving her home. Henriette was three 
years Sophie’s senior, and accompanied her to the convent merely 
to solace her in her afiliction. But Henriette herself was so vexed, 
so sad, so disgusted at returning to school when, having just left 
it, she was expecting to make her débué in society, that she seemed 
to stand quite as much in need of a comforter as the younger girl. 
Between these sisters and Manon a warm friendship sprang up, 
which continued through life and influenced greatly the fate of 
the latter. 

Her year being expired, Mademoiselle Phlipon left the Dames de 
la Congrégation, having gained golden opinions from the whole com- 
munity. They had been exceedingly edified by the deep piety of one 
go young, and fully expected that at no distant date she would return 
to their convent to leave it no more. But Manon’s ideas had 
become somewhat less ewaltées since she had assisted at those heavenly 
bridals, and also found a vent for her ardent feelings in friendship. 
Once again, too, without the convent walls, the “change that had 
come o’er the spirit of her dream” acquired greater strength. Toa 
priestly inquiry whether she had not a desire for the religious life, 
she discreetly replied, “she knew not her parents’ intentions, and 
was herself too young to decide on her destiny.” Her first step 
towards scepticism was occasioned, strange to say, by the perusal of 
Bossuet’s controversial writings, which she met with in the small 
library of Madame Phlipon, her grandmother ; with whom, on leaving 
the convent, she went to stay fora year. From those writings she 
learned what were the objections raised by Bossuet’s opponents 
against the doctrines he had undertaken to defend. And to her 
matured though youthful judgment they appeared so forcible that, 
thus enlightened, she began to reason with herself on the grounds 
of her own belief —passing, during the next few years, through 
the several stages of Jansenism, Cartesianism, Stoicism, and Deism. 
“ Ah! que de chemins,” she exclaims, “pour finir par le patriot- 
isme, qui m’a fait jeter dans les fers!” 

Manon was in her fifteenth year when she returned to her home. 
Masters were re-engaged. Her reading, too, was resumed, and it was 
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desultory as before. Her active mind sought only instruction ; applica- 
tion had become a habit, and was now her chief source of happiness. 
She rose at five in the morning to read, and read everything she 
could borrow, or her father could hire of the books she bade him 
inquire for, making extracts of the passages that most particularly 
struck her. The list of authors whose works she was acquainted 
with includes the names of Rollin, Crévier, le Pere d’Orléans, Pluche, 
Saint-Réal, Abbé de Vertot, Mezerai, Pascal, Montesquieu, Locke, 
Condillac, Descartes, Malebranche, Maimbourg, Berruyer, Voltaire, 
Lettres de Sévigné, Lettres de Saint Jéréme, Burlamaqui, Don 
Quixote, Diodorus of Sicily, Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Helvetius, 
&c. In her seventeenth year she, for the first and only time 
during her mother’s life, was taken to the opera and the Théatre 
Frangais. Both opera and play disappointed her. The ballet 
shocked her; and a ridiculous spectacle it must indeed have been— 
both premiéres danseuses and figurantes pirouetting and bounding 
about arrayed in the enormous panies then in favour. 

Manon was a handsome girl at this time; a charming brunette, 
with a face beaming with intelligence; fine clear complexion ; soft, 
expressive, dark eyes; a pretty mouth; beautiful teeth and luxuriant 
dark-brown hair. She was tall, and of graceful figure; and there 
was a distinction in her manners and a purity in her diction that 
seemed rather to belong to a girl of high birth and breeding than to the 
daughter of the bourgeois Gratien Phlipon. Now and then she was 
invited to spend a day with the Parisian relatives of her Amiens friends 
the Cannet family, the attachment of the young girls to each other, 
and their unflagging correspondence, being approved by the parents 
of both. On those occasions the question, “ Elle n’est pas née demoi- 
selle?” would sometimes be asked in a whispering tone (the 
Cannets were of far higher social grade than Phlipon pére), when a 
shrug of the shoulders and an expressive glance would reveal to the 
inquirer the lamentable fact that this young lady, so aristocratic in 
appearance, was really a very plebeian personage. “ Ah, vraiment ! 
Mais, c’est dommage !—with such an education, too, and towrnure si 
distinguée !” These remarks, shrugs, and glances escaped neither the 
ear nor the eye of the observant Manon. Perhaps the republican 
principles she had already imbibed and cherished were not a little 
strengthened by wounded amour propre, and conscious superiority to 
those who, while pitying her as wne petite bowrgeoise, were yet com- 
pelled to recognize in her one of nature’s grandes dames. 

Gratien Phlipon was justly proud of his daughter. He was fond 
of appearing with this elegantly dressed, pretty young girl on his arm 
in the public promenades. “ Ma fille,” he would say, with a pleased 
and triumphant air, to those of his acquaintance who did not yet 
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know her—for Manon was less often seduced from her studies than 
her father at this period would have wished. But to exhibitions of 
pictures and works of art she readily accompanied him. They were 
frequent in Paris in those days, as we learn from her ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
Manon highly appreciated artistic work, while Phlipon had a correct 
judgment in such matters, though practically he could hardly lay 
claim to be considered an artist. 

Many were the suitors who now sought his fair daughter in 
marriage. A wealthy butcher ventured to sigh for her. An opulent 
jeweller offered his heart and hand. But Manon would give no 
ear to the suit of a lover engaged in trade. Painters, musicians, 
littérateurs, and M.D.’s were also dismissed. M. Phlipon was in 
despair. Her mother, in failing health, and whom she loved so 
much, pleaded in vain for the worthy jeweller, who, as he had 
gained the favour of both parents, seems to have been a desirable 
parti. “He was a truly honest man,” her father informed her. 
She, however, though not doubting his honesty, declared that it 
was indifferent to her whether he sold diamonds or cakes, as he 
had not the qualities she looked for in a husband. She preferred 
to remain with her parents, as “she could imagine no happiness 
in marriage except in an intimate union of the heart, and perfect 
congeniality of sentiments. The man she would marry must be 
one she could with confidence look up to as superior to herself. 
For as the laws of the land and of nature placed man above woman, 
she would feel shame for a husband whom she could not regard 
as truly meriting such superiority.” 

“You want a lawyer, then, my daughter,” was her father’s logical 
conclusion—Manon having mentioned the laws of the land.— Yet 
a woman need not look for much happiness with a lawyer. They 
are haughty, surly fellows, ces gens de robe, and rarely have much 
money in their pockets.” “Papa, I do not ask for a lawyer,” said 
Manon, “but for a man I can love, and I have not yet met 
with him.” 

A heavy affliction fell on poor Manon at about this time, in the 
death of her mother. Madame Phlipon, apparently improved in 
health after a country excursion, was seized with apoplexy on the 
day of her return, and died the same evening. This event is 
touchingly and vividly described in the ‘Memoirs.’ The intense 
grief of the heart-broken girl brought on an illness that seemed 
likely to end in loss of reason, or in death. She was removed to 
Arpajon, where, under the care of her great-aunt, Madame Besnard, 
aided by the affectionate attentions of the nurse of her infancy, 
she gradually recovered. To beguile the hours of her convalescence, 
the Abbé Legrand put into her hands the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ of 
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Jean-Jacques. This was almost her first acquaintance with Rousseau. 
His name was not unknown to her, and she had sought his works; 
but had read only the ‘ Lettres de la Montagne,’ and the letter to 
Christophe de Beaumont. Her mother, it appears, had dreaded 
the influence of Rousseau on a mind so impressionable as Manon’s, 
and, while not otherwise interfering with her reading, had sedu- 
lously kept his works out of her way. But at twenty years of age 
she did not read ‘ Héloise’ without being deeply affected by it. 
The impression it made on her, she tells us, was similar to that 
she experienced on reading ‘ Plutarch’ at the age of nine—it seemed 
to be the mental aliment she needed ; the interpreter of sentiments 
already possessed, but which it alone explained to her. Plutarch 
had awakened the force and courage which characterize the re- 
publican spirit, and had inspired her with a real enthusiasm for 
public virtue and liberty. Rousseau set before her a picture of 
domestic happiness ; showed her the ineffable felicity she was capable 
of, and might even hope to enjoy. 

Manon returned to her home to take charge of her father’s 
domestic concerns. But the comfort and peace that once reigned 
in that home had fled. Phlipon had long been indulging in dreams 
of wealth, and in order to realize them—industry in his profession 
being too slow a process—had engaged in hazardous schemes and 
speculations which had resulted in heavy losses. To retrieve these 
losses he had, with no better success, taken to gambling, and was 
now become gloomy and morose. Yet, when his daughter returned, 
he made an effort to resume former habits. He and Manon played 
at piquet in the evening, but found it dreary work. They also tried 
reading and conversation. But: Manon had been educated so far 
above him that they had few ideas in common. They soon wearied 
of each other’s society. Phlipon sought his evening enjoyments 
abroad ; his daughter found hers at home, in study, and in writing a 
series of short essays, under the title of ‘(uvres de loisirs, et 
réflexions diverses.’ Neither this nor any other production of her 
pen was published during her lifetime. She was not ambitious 
of the reputation of an author. ‘A woman,” she says, “loses more 
than she gains by it—she is criticized by her own sex and disliked 
by men.” 

In the letters of Sophie Cannet to Manon Phlipon, M. Roland de 
la Platiére is, at this time, now and then mentioned as a man of 
great learning and merit, and a frequent visitor at their house. The 
talents and beauty of Sophie’s convent friend seem to have been 
frequently lauded by the Cannet family. And Sophie had a miniature 
of Manon, which M. Roland de la Platitre had seen and greatly 
admired. He was then about to leave Amiens for Paris, and 
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expressed so great a desire to make the acquaintance of this charming 
young lady, that Sophie gave him a letter of introduction. 


“The philosopher whom I have occasionally mentioned to you, M. Roland 
de la Platiére,” wrote Sophie, “is the bearer of this letter. Be amiable to 
him, for, though rather grave, he is really avery worthy man. Wereproach 
him only for his great admiration of the ancients at the expense of the 


moderns, whom he condemns; perhaps his chief foible is that he talks 
rather too much of himself.” 


M. Roland (de la Platiére has generally been dropped, it went with 
the rest of the de’s and de /a’s at the Revolution) was twenty-two years 
Manon’s senior. He was tall and slight, hair a little grey and rather 
thin about the temples; somewhat negligent in his dress, and grave 
as a student who consumed much midnight oil. There was a shade 
of severity in the expression of his countenance; but when he smiled 
—as naturally he did smile on Manon’s bright intelligent face—it 
became, she says, no less prepossessing than intellectual. Roland was 
a man of good birth, and had the manners of one, and Manon did not 
find him so much disposed to talk of himself as her friend had done— 
for which there was probably a reason. On the whole, he seems to 
have made a not unfavourable impression on Manon. Phlipon, 
however, did not like him, and perhaps the feeling was mutual; for 
some time elapsed before he again made his appearance. But 
although during his stay in Paris his visits were few and far between, 
on the other hand, they were unconscionably long. Phlipon at first 
thought it right to play the duenna; but soon found the duty irksome, 
and the conversation of Roland far too learned and philosophical to be 
interesting to him. 

‘M. Roland was connected with that department of government 
concerned with the progress of manufactures and arts. His writings 
on those subjects have been highly valued, because of the great 
experience as well as the learning he brought to bear on them. He 
was then on his way to Italy to inquire into the state of certain 
branches of industry, and the government regulations respecting 
them. He prevailed on Manon to take charge of his MSS. during 
his absence, and, should any calamity befall him, to consider them 
her own; a correspondence naturally ensued. But Phlipon, whose 
business, from neglect, was fast falling away from him, refused to pay 
either for Roland’s letters or those of the littératewr, Sevelings, with 
whom she also corresponded. Her maternal uncle, then Chanoine of 
Vincennes, took pity upon her, received her letters, and released her 
from this difficulty. Roland returned to Paris at the end of eighteen 
months’ stay in Italy—Manon then regarded him, she says, as “wn 
philosophe qui n’existait que par la raison.” And it was only after 
a friendly intimacy of near five years that he began to talk less of 
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philosophy than love. She was not then insensible to this declaration 
of his feelings; yet frankly told him that her father .vas on the brink 
of ruin; that her dot of 80,000 francs, and a small property derived 
from her mother, had been employed by him in speculations which 
had failed, and that all that remained secured to her was the trifling 
sum of 500 francs in rentes. She was, therefore, no eligible match 
for M. Roland, and must beg him to think no more of her. He, 
however, made light of these objections, and was indifferent to the 
opinion of his family concerning them—Manon having urged that 
upon him—and at last he prevailed on her to overcome all scruples 
respecting her want of fortune, and to consider herself engaged to 
him 


Both preferred that Phlipon should be written, rather than 
spoken, to on the subject. But they saw each other every day 
during the rest of his stay in Paris; and regarding her destiny, she 
says, “as now bound up with Roland’s, she learned to admire his 
character, and became sincerely attached to him.” But Phlipon 
continued to look on him with no favourable eye, and when, on 
M. Roland’s return to Amiens, he wrote to ask Manon in marriage, 
he at once, without consulting his daughter, refused, and in harsh and 
positive terms. When informed of it, she determined to leave her 
father’s house, retire to a convent, and to live on her annuity of 
500 francs. To defray certain pressing debts, she gave him the silver 
plate that formed part of her inheritance; then, seeking the protec- 
tion of Les Dames de la Congrégation, hired a small room, or cell, in 
the roof of the convent, and restricted her diet to a few potatoes 
daily, a little rice, or some beans. Twice in the week she went to he® 
father’s to see that his linen was in order, and his domestic arrange- 
ments as comfortable as altered circumstances allowed. For Phlipon 
had been compelled to discharge all his workmen, and now worked 
alone, having scarcely sufficient employment for himself. The rest of 
her time Manon devoted to study. She read the works of the great 
pulpit orators, and wrote critical remarks on Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
and others. 

Roland, though much astonished and grieved at the conduct of 
Phlipon, continued to write to Manon as affectionately as before. 
When he again returned to Paris, he saw and conversed with her at 
the convent grating, and there renewed his proposal of marriage—his 
brother, a Benedictine priest, having the entrée, being commissioned 
to press his suit for him. But it occurred to Manon that a man who 
had numbered less than forty-seven years would not have allowed 
five or six months to elapse before taking this step. And this reflec- 
tion having dispelled certain romantic illusions she had cherished, she 
determined to think long before accepting or refusing his offer. But 
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the convent grating seems to have quickened Roland’s pulses, and 
daily the privileged Benedictine came to press for a favourable 
answer. The result of this assiduity was that within a month of 
her lover’s arrival, Manon Phlipon became Madame Roland de la 
Platitre—she being twenty-five, he forty-seven. 

The first year of their marriage—1779-80—was spent in Paris. 
The bride, then scarcely aware of her own mental powers, was im- 
mediately fully employed as M. Roland’s copyist and corrector of 
proofs. And so thoroughly did she respect his opinions, of which he 
was extremely tenacious, that, fearing to see the slightest shadow of 
disapprobation cross his countenance—for she then, and indeed to the 
end of her life, regarded him as one of the most highly endowed and 
most estimable of men—it was long, she tells us, ere she had the 
courage to express any dissent from his views; even when she 
ventured to think there was reason for doing so. Roland was, how- 
ever, devotedly attached to his wife, and by no means insensible to 
her personal merits, and her talents; though he could hardly anti- 
cipate how entirely they were destined to change characters—he to 
become the ivy and she the oak. While at Amiens, whither his official 
duties called him, he was greatly assisted by Madame Roland in pre- 
paring that portion of the ‘Nouvelle Encyclopédie’ he had under- 
taken to write, relating to manufactures and arts. To vary her 
literary occupations, she followed at this time a course of botany, and 
another of natural history. So fully indeed was the time of both 
husband and wife taken up with their learned labours, that they 
rarely left their study except for an occasional constitutional walk 
‘outside the town. Her life was lonely and laborious; for Roland 
was for some years rather inclined to be jealous, even of the affection 
which in the warmth of her feelings she evinced towards the two 
friends of her girlhood. Both were married, and resided within a 
short distance of Amiens, but Roland wished her to refrain from 
seeing so much of them. It was an error of judgment, she thought, 
on his part—and no doubt it was—but she yielded to his wishes, or 
rather to his whims. Her little daughter, born at Amiens in 1781, 
in some degree, however, solaced her for the loss of the society of her 
friends. 

In 1784 Roland and his wife visited England. His reputation as 
a savant secured him a favourable reception at the séances of the 
Royal Society, and at the réuwnions at the house of its President, Sir 
J. Banks; Madame Roland being also well received in the learned 
society that welcomed her husband. On returning to France they 
settled at Villefranche, in M. Roland’s paternal home at the Clos la 
Platiére; in that district so rich in vineyards at the base of the 
mountains of Beaujolais. Madame Roland corresponded much at 
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this period with M. Bosc. Her letters are charming, lively, and 
spirituelles. They describe the society of Villefranche and Lyon, 
family scenes, rural occupations, literary labours, the progress of her 
child, the every-day life of herself and her husband; and all in so 
pleasant a strain, and apparently in the cheerful frame of mind of one 
born to find happiness in and to adorn a domestic sphere. But as 
the revolutionary times drew near she alludes more frequently to 
public affairs, gradually developing intense interest in them. Her 
enthusiasm increases when, in the fall of the Bastille, she seems to 
foresee that the dawn of freedom is at hand. In 1787 M. Roland’s 
official duties took him to Switzerland, whither his wife accompanied 
him. They visited Coppet, just purchased by Necker, but interesting to 
the travellers from its having for two years been the residence of Bayle. 
They also became acquainted with the celebrated pastor of Zurich, 
Lavater, who made a silhouette portrait group of M. and Madame 
Roland and their child. This was afterwards in the possession of 
M. Bose. 

M. Phlipon died in the; course of this year ; failing sight and un- 
steadiness of hand had compelled him to give up engraving; yet 
scarcely could he be prevailed on to overcome his repugnance to accept 
from M. Roland a small annuity to supply the insufficiency of his own 
means. 

In 1790 Roland was elected a member of the municipality of Lyon, 
of which department he was inspector-general of manufactures. The 
abuses in the administration of its finances presented an epitome of 
those existing in the state. The municipality was encumbered with 
a debt of 40,000,000 francs, and its coffers were empty. The excite- 
ment which had reigned in Paris since the convoking of the Ktats 
Généraux was fast spreading to the provinces. Lyon was in a state 
of extreme effervescence. Twenty thousand workmen had been dis- 
charged, owing to the great depression in trade during the first year 
of the revolution, Means were needed to relieve the misery and 
starvation of the suffering artisans; and the distress was so pressing 
that the municipality determined to appeal to the Assemblée Consti- 
tuante—Roland being chosen, as deputy extraordinary, to lay before 
the Assembly a statement of the distress and bankruptcy of the city 
of Lyon. 

He and his family arrived in Paris on the 20th of February 1791, 
after an absence of five years. But in their provincial home 
Madame Roland had closely followed the progress of the revolution 
and the labours of the Assembly ; and had studied the character and 
talents of its most distinguished members, with an interest, she 
tells us, that would with difficulty be either imagined or appreciated 
by any one unacquainted with the ardour of her feelings and the 
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activity of her mind. She attended the séances of the Assembly ; 
listened with delight to the wonderful eloquence of Cazalés; of the 
all-powerful Mirabeau; the audacious Maury; the astute Lameth ; 
the cool Barnave. Yet these great orators satisfied her ear less 
than her understanding. Their words were eloquent, and delivered 
with sufficient force, but the charm of a melodious and well-modulated 
voice she listened for in vain. “ Mirabeau lui-méme,” she says, 
“avec la magie imposante dun noble débit, avait pas wn timbre 
flatteur, ni la prononciation agréable.” 

Roland’s writings had brought him into correspondence with 
Brissot, who admired the principles of justice and liberty advocated 
in them. He and Roland, in sentiment and feeling, had long been 
intimately acquainted, but personally they were strangers. At their 
first meeting, as described by Madame Roland, they scanned each 
other’s features with amusing eagerness. Brissot introduced him 
to Pétion, Buzot, Robespierre (then deemed “honest, though zealous 
overmuch”), and other deputies who shared Roland’s opinions, and 
in the apartment of the latter they assembled to discuss, particularly, 
the affairs of the city of Lyon, and, generally, the affairs of the 
nation. Madame Roland was present, but sat apart from the circle, 
occupied either with needlework, or in writing her letters—never 
by word or look taking any part in the discussion. But she con- 
fesses that she could sometimes scarcely refrain from expressing an 
opinion; so much was she surprised, as well as really pained, to 
find men of sense frittering away three or four hours in talk, yet 
arriving at no final decision. All were philosophers, excellent 
reasoners, and, in discussion, learned politicians ; but she discovered 
among them no leader of men, able permanently to influence an 
assembly. Roland, however, obtained for Lyon all that the munici- - 
pality had asked; and his mission being ended, he and his wife 
left Paris. The seven months he had been detained there were 
importantly eventful ones. There had occurred the death of 
Mirabeau ;* the flight of the King and Queen from Paris; their 
capture and return to the capital; the massacre of the 17th of July 
in the Champ de Mars; the King’s acceptance of the Acte Consti- 
tutionnelle on the 19th ; and almost before Roland had reached Lyon, 
the Assemblée Constituante brought its labours to a close—one of its 
latest decrees abolishing that department of government in which he 
had served for near forty years. This news was conveyed to him at 


* Madame Roland then thought it had occurred opportunely “ere his 
glory was tarnished, or the cause of liberty threatened.” She learned to 
think otherwise, she said, and to regret him, for “it was he, or a man of 


his calibre, that had been wanting, to save France from the domination of 
sanguinary ruffians.” 
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the Clos la Platitre, where he and his wife were superintending the 
gathering of their grapes and the working of their wine-presses. 

The vintage concluded, Roland returned to Paris to urge his 
claim to a retiring pension, and to resume, with greater facility than 
was possible in the provinces, his encyclopedical writings. The 
state of public affairs afflicted him greatly; but in retirement and 
study he hoped to find distraction and consolation. Early in March 
1792, however, Brissot in confidence told Madame Roland that the 
Court, anxious to recover popularity, had expressed a willingness 
to appoint ministers of the extreme left, or Jacobin party. This 
was thought a snare. Consequently, it was determined that the 
King should have no opportunity of complaining that unqualified 
men had been thrust into office. The administrative ability, the 
high character, the firmness, probity, and patriotism of Roland being 
well known, he therefore had been mentioned as well fitted for the 
post of Ministre de |’Intérieur. ‘Would he be willing,” Brissot 
inquired, “‘to undertake that responsible office?” After some con- 
sultation Roland replied, “If he could be useful to his country, or 
serve the cause of liberty, he would not be discouraged by the diffi- 
culties, or even by the dangers that probably might lie in the path 
of duty; but that he desired to think further on the subject.” Two 
days after, to his surprise, Dumouriez, with whom he was not then 
acquainted, called to inform him of his nomination as Ministre de 
VIntérieur, and to express his satisfaction at being associated with 
so able a colleague—Dumouriez haying just received the portefeuille 
of Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. The Gironde was then in the 
ascendant, and the ministers of war and finance—Claviere and 
Saint-Servan—were also of their party. 

Transferred from her modest apartment in the Rue de la Harpe 
to the spacious salons of the splendid Hétel du Ministére de 
l'Intérieur (formerly, des Finances), so lavishly decorated by the 
extravagant Calonne, Madame Roland began her short but brilliant 
reign. And where, but so recently, the wife of the wealthy financier, 
Necker, had held her learned réwnions of philosophers and beaux 
esprits, and where Madame de Staél, avoiding the reproving glance 
of her staid mother, had so often launched out on the tabooed subject 
of politics, her less vehement but far more eloquent and gifted rival 
now, en toute sowveraineté, animated and encouraged those great 
orators of the Gironde whose eloquence not unfrequently owed its 
inspiration to her enthusiasm. 

Lémontey, writing of Madame Roland at the time of her husband’s 
first ministry, says : 


“She dressed with graceful simplicity, and retained an extremely youth- 
ful appearance. Her eyes and hair were remarkably beautiful, and the 
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roseate delicacy of her complexion had all the freshness of adolescence. 
Roland might have been taken for a quaker, and she for hisdaughter. Her 
little girl, with her long fair hair, falling in wavy masses below her waist, 
fluttered about her like a fairy. One might have fancied that a family 
from Pennsylvania was transferred to the salon of M. de Calonne.” 


Roland, in some degree, has been sacrificed to the glory of his 
wife. No doubt she infused warmth and vigour into his addresses 
and remonstrances to the Government; but, as Michelet says, 
“ Roland avait la France dans le coeur,” and sought only the public 
good, and by such means as alone were open to him—no less under 
the monarchy than the revolution. 

On his first appearance at Court he caused great sensation, wearing 
neither sword, ruffles, nor buckles, but his usual dress, with a round 
hat and his shoes tied with ribands. The valets de chambre doubted 
the evidence of their own eyes. The master of the ceremonies was 
horror-struck ; “ Point de boucles!” he murmured tremulously, 
glancing with haggard eye from Roland’s feet to Dumouriez’s face. 
“ Ah, monsieur,” said the latter, with an air of sang froid, “ c'est 
triste, n’est-ce pas? tout est perdu.” The séances of the Council of 
State resembled, we are told, more the meeting together of a few 
private persons for desultory conversation than the deliberations of a 
council of ministers. The King read the English and other foreign 
papers, questioned each minister concerning his personal affairs; 
chatted on things in general, and appeared willing to assent to every- 
thing. Roland and the rest were at first disposed to put entire faith 
in the King, and were delighted with his frankly expressed readiness 
to conform to their views, and to abide by and uphold the constitu- 
tion. They believed that it augured a favourable turn in events. 
Madame was less sanguine; she considered that the King must 
possess a mind far above the ordinary run of men; if, accustomed as 
he had been to the exercise of despotic power, he could sincerely 
accept a constitution that put so many restrictions upon him ; but 
that, had he possessed such a mind, those events which brought about 
the constitution would never have happened. 


“ Louis XVI.,” she says, “was neither the besotted imbecile the people 
were taught to despise, by those who wished to degrade him; nor was he 
the good, honest, sensible man, extolled by his friends. He was a common- 
place character, well suited for an obscure station ; but being brought up to 
fill a throne, his mediocrity proved his ruin in times of difficulty, when only 
genius or virtue could have saved him. He was well acquainted with the 
history of France, and was the best geographer in his kingdom. He knew 
the names of all persons about the Court, and the faces of those to whom 
they belonged. No subject could be brought under his notice that he had 
not an opinion upon, founded on certain known facts. But he would elude 
discussion on great political questions by adroitly turning the conversation ; 
talking to Roland about his published works, and eliciting from Dumouriez 
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some one of his numerous jokes or anecdotes, until the council chamber 
began to resemble a café !” 


Weary of the feeble ruses on the part of the King to avoid or delay 
giving his sanction to edicts he did not approve, Roland, inspired by 
the immense energy of his wife, proposed to his colleagues to put an 
end to this state of inaction by collectively asking for their dismissal, 
if his Majesty considered that he could not assent to the measures 
they had laid before him. This they all agreed to, but when a draft 
of the letter was submitted to them, so many objections were taken 
to its form, so many alterations suggested, that the project was 
abandoned. And, as Madame Roland expresses it, “the council not 
having sufficient character to pronounce their opinion collectively, it 
behoved the man who felt himself superior to results, to take upon 
himself individually the 7éle which belonged to them as a body.” 
The celebrated letter to the King, approved in all its sentiments by 
Roland, was written by his wife, “d’un seul trait,” as she tells us. 
Louis XVI. received it on the 11th of June—on the 12th the Ministre 
de l'Intérieur was dismissed, as were also the ministers of war and 
finance. The revolutionary press was furious, and the Assembly 
passed a decree that Roland and his colleagues had deserved well of 
the country. The sending of the letter and the dismissal of the 
ministers were both, probably, ill-judged steps, and gave rise to many 
of the atrocities that followed. The King, in breaking with the 
Girondins, sealed, as it were, his own doom. Perhaps he regretted it, 
for he fell into a deep melancholy and for several days spoke not a 
word, even to his family. He was aroused from this lethargic state 
by the terrible events of the 20th of June, to be followed by the still 
more terrible one of the 10th of August, when the King and Queen 
and their family were imprisoned in the Temple, and the — of 
Louis XVI. virtually ended. 

The Girondin ministers were then reinstated; and the grave and 
studious Roland, and his talented, enthusiastic wife, with hopes renewed 
—though less sanguine than formerly—of the realization of their dream 
of a republic, whose citizens should be submissive to the laws, and 
fertile in virtues, returned to the princely hotel of the Ministre 
de l’Intérieur. There, while adhering strictly to republican 
simplicity, she kept up in her circle a refinement and politeness that 
drew down upon her the envy and hatred of such men as the vile 
Marat; the infamous Hébert (of the ‘Pere Duchesne’); the hypocritical 
Robespierre ; the ferocious Danton—Minister of Justice—of whom 
Madame Roland said, “ to introduce him into the Council of Govern- 
ment was to inoculate it with degradation.” In her salon might be 
met the ardent Buzot—cultivated, refined, a passionate lover of nature 
—the vehement, impulsive Gaudet; the impetuous and_eminently 
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handsome Barbaroux, with many others of that phalanx of orators 
who, unhappily, were not statesmen. Amongst them was also 
Vergniaux, the most eloquent speaker of the Assembly; though 
indolent by temperament and preferring pleasure to the successes of 
the tribune. At intervals, however, roused by some startling picture 
that the heroine of the Gironde opened before him of the dangers to 
which both the country and the patriotic band were exposed, his 
noble sentiments, and hatred of the faction which, even from the 
tribune, advocated spoliation and massacre, would burst forth—re- 
awakening, as it seemed, the thunders of Mirabeau, and scathing his 
enemies with his lightning flashes of eloquence. 

Danton, from his brutal audacity and sanguinary menaces, had 
acquired a terrible preponderance in the Council and in the 
Assembly. ‘Timid men were careful not to give him offence. But 
Roland resisted him, and though Danton made away with millions of 
francs—no one knew how, and no one dared ask him—he never 
succeeded in his attempts to interfere in the conduct of the affairs, or 
the disposal of the funds, of the Ministére de l'Intérieur. Hence 
Danton was Roland’s enemy, and endeavoured to make him the butt 
of low ridicule, as being governed by his wife. The ‘ Pere Duchesne’ 
and ‘ L’Ami du Peuple’ represented his simple weekly dinners to his 
colleagues as banquets rivalling in luxury the feasts of Lucullus. 
Madame Roland, who did the honours, they named “ La nouvelle 
Circe,” who corrupted all who had the misfortune to be drawn into 
her toils. She was fascinating, no doubt; her melodious voice and 
expressive countenance lending an additional charm to her words. 
Camille Desmoulins, who had never been under the spell of their 
influence, remarked of her when pointed out to him as she passed in 
the street, “It is wonderful that a woman of her age (thirty-seven), 
and with so little beauty, should have such a train of adorers.” Her 
enemies accused her of a passionate love for Buzot; others named 
Barbaroux, or Baruel des Issarts. But the ardour of her patriotism 
left little place in her heart for any love but love of France. There 
was perfect congeniality of sentiment also between her and Roland, 
and sincere affection. She regarded him with a sort of filial worship, 
and rejected all praises bestowed on her at the expense of his reputa- 
tion. “ Je lui ai prété ma plume,” she says “ mais jamais mes idées ? ” 
She knew well that her talents were exalted by Danton and other 
red-handed monsters only to abase her husband, and with the view of 
eventually bringing both to the scaffold. 

The ‘ Memoirs’ relate many heart-rending scenes of the massacre in 
the prisons on the 2nd of September. They tell also of the pre- 
cautions recommended by Roland for averting the dreadful calamity 
he so deeply deplored but was powerless to prevent. The persistence 
with which he strove, but strove in vain, to bring its infamous 
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perpetrators to justice, enraged Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. 
They denounced him as a corruptor of public opinion, a dangerous 
man, devoured by ambition, and, set on by his arrogant wife, aiming 
to grasp supreme power. Amongst other crimes and disorders of this 
period, the royal garde-meuble was forced, and the crown diamonds 
stolen. But Robespierre and the Commune de Paris being all- 
powerful, Roland’s efforts to discover the robbers were frustrated, 
though there was little doubt into whose hands the booty had passed. 

On the 21st of September the Convention assembled, and having 
decreed the République Frangaise, “ une et indivisible,’ adopted the 
motto (so bitterly satirical under the circumstances), “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité.” After frightful crimes and continual tumult and 
disorder, the Convention, which had established itself in the Tuileries, 
proceeded, on the 11th of December, to condemn and pass sentence on 
the King, refusing the appeal to the people, suggested possibly with 
a view of saving his life; for if pity yet dwelt in any breast none had 
the courage otherwise to give it expression. France crouched in 
abject terror at the feet of a sanguinary triumvirate—Danton, Marat, 
and Robespierre. 

On the 20th of January 1793, seven days after the execution of 
Louis XVI., Roland resigned. His comptes-rendus greatly irritated 
the Jacobin leaders, from the contrast his integrity offered to their 
own system of irresponsible plundering. Roland was therefore pro- 
nounced a traitor; Marat, in his ‘L’Ami du Peuple,’ proving to the 
satisfaction of himself and his followers that the tranquillity of 
the Republic demanded that the head of the ex-minister should fall, 
In May, after the defection of Dumouriez became known, and Robes- 
pierre, from the tribune, had denounced the Girondins as his ac- 
complices, six armed men presented themselves with an order from 
the revolutionary committee to arrest Roland. He refused to acknow- 
ledge its authority. The men withdrew for further orders, and on re- 
turning found that their prey, in the interim, had escaped. Madame 
Roland, who was not supposed to be menaced, was preparing to return 
to Villefranche with her child. But that same evening she was 
arrested and conveyed in a fiacre, passing to it between two lines of 
armed men, to the prison of the Abbaye, whence she was afterwards 
transferred to Ste. Pélagie, and placed among women of the lowest grade 
and abandoned character. Oh! what a nightmare to succeed the bright 
day-dream of liberty that so enchanted Manon Phlipon, that “opium 
dream of too much youth and reading.” She, however, did not give 
way to grief, but submitted calmly, and even cheerfully, to the 
miserable conditions of prison life. She re-read ‘ Plutarch’ and 
‘Tacitus, resumed her drawing, and began her ‘Notices’ and 
‘Memoirs.’ She wrote her own projet de défense, and the eloquence 
with which she defended herself before the revolutionary tribunal 
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keenly mortified the wretches assembled to condemn her, and even 
drew applause from many who were present, and with no favourable 
feeling towards her. Of course it was instantly suppressed, and 
this spontaneous burst of sympathy cost several persons their lives. 

During her five months’ detention the Queen and Madame Elisa- 
beth were beheaded, and Charlotte Corday suffered on the scaffold 
for ridding the earth of a monster. The Girondins had been arrested 
and, to the number of twenty-one, executed. The few who escaped 
either died by their own hands or perished miserably from hardships 
and want. But blood still flowed on in an ever-increasing torrent, 
and the work of the executioner became heavier every day. Madame 
Roland’s death occurred on the 19th Brumaire, “1’an II. de la Répub- 
lique” (10th November, 1793). She had reserved a white dress for the 
sad event, as symbolical of her innocence. Her long dark hair fell 
in unconfined masses below her waist, her general appearance being 
most interesting. Many tears were shed by friends of happier days 
(then prisoners awaiting their turn at the guillotine) as she bade 
them a final adieu, and by the kind wife of the concierge, when, with 
cheerful smile, she took her last leave of her. The fellow-prisoner 
who was to mount the scaffold with her, and whose courage was not 
equal to hers, she animated by her smiles and pleasant words. As 
she passed the statue of Liberty, she exclaimed, “Oh! Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” Firmness never failed her ; 
and she met her fate with true heroism. Her last words were, 
“ Dieu juste, recois moi!” thus proclaiming on the scaffold her trust 
in that God whose existence was then deemed problematical. 

When the fatal news reached Roland he fled from his friend’s 
house, and, taking the road to Paris, entered, at about four leagues 
from Rouen, the avenue of a chateau, where he sat down by a tree 
and, drawing the blade from his sword-cane, stabbed himself with it. 
The next day he was noticed by some persons who were leaving the 
chateau. They thought he was sleeping; approached, and found 
that he slept the sleep of death. By his side lay a paper. It 
revealed his name, and that his wife’s death was known to him. 
Thus perished Roland and his wife—a man of spotless integrity; a 
woman of the most noble qualities. Her condemnation to death was 
one of the greatest of the many atrocious crimes of the sanguinary 
Reign of Terror. 

By Roland’s suicide, his daughter’s inheritance—which, had he 
died on the scaffold, would have been confiscated—was saved. Some 
years after she married the son of M. Champagneux. On her death, 
in 1858, the MS. of her mother’s Memoirs—which she retained in her 
possession, but is said never to have looked at—passed, by her will, 
as a bequest to the state. 
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A Shetch in a Country House. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, 


AvutHor or ‘Raona, ‘ Vina,’ &c. 





“Frery red hair—so red that it almost makes your eyes water to 
look at it—pale grey-green eyes “ 

“What a monster !” 

“ Not at all, pray let me finish. Well-cut features, beautiful teeth, 
a little figure straight as a dart, and the best-shaped hands and feet 
you can imagine. Add to that a soldier-like bearing and a pleasant 
manner, then form your judgment upon the whole.” 

“But, my dear, you spoiled it all with your fiery hair and grey- 
green eyes. The rest is charming.” 

“Tt can’t be helped. Facts are stubborn things, and, besides, 
every one has not your aversion for red hair. Sie doesn’t seem to 
mind it.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“Listen with patience, and don’t interrupt. You have asked 
fora story, and you shall have it, if you will give me a chance of 
telling it.” 

“But I didn’t bargain for a red-haired hero.” 

“You will please to take what you can get. And there is no 
chance of his ever being your hero, because—however, I must 
begin at the beginning. Have you stayed with the Marstons in the 
summer? Well, then, you know how charming the view is as you 
sit at dinner (if you happen to be on the right side of the table) 
across the wide slope of lawn to the trees down in the hollow, rising 
again till it culminates in the head keeper’s castellated lodge with the 
flag floating from the turret. 

“ He and she are sitting on the right side of the table, but the view 
seems rather lost upon them—they are too much engrossed with each 
other to take much notice of the beauties of nature. It is true that 
when they first seated themselves she remarked to him that it was 
charming, and that he assented with the depreciating air of semi- 
proprietorship suitable to a son of the house. Then he has looked 
upon the same view at intervals ever since he was born; and, until 
he gave her his arm to-night to lead her into dinner, he has, as far as 
he knows, never set eyes upon her in his life before. They must 
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have met scores of times, of course, since both frequent regularly 
the haunts of those who live in the world and are of it—he is telling 
her at this moment that they must have met over and over again, and 
some of the fire from his hair seems to have communicated itself to 
his eyes as he fixes them upon her face. She is just the sort of 
woman he would admire, dark-haired, with a clear skin and large dark 
eyes that can say a great deal, more than they mean sometimes I fear, 
and pretty red lips. She is the sort of woman, too, who, though she 
would probably not admire the fiery locks of her neighbour, would 
not dislike them so much as some women—as you, for instance, my 
dear. She belongs to a very powerful and dangerous class—she is 
a widow—more, she is a widow without incumbrance, and well 
provided for. Her late husband, being a good fellow, had no wish to 
interfere with other people’s happiness when his own (in this world 
at all events) was at an end, and left no restrictions about her 
marrying again. ‘ Poor little girl!’ he said, with tears in his dim 
eyes as he lay dying. ‘I only hope she'll find some good fellow 
who'll be kind to her and love her half as much as I do.’ 

“This was said three years ago. Lena Oswald has duly wept her 
husband, and still cherishes a tender memory of him though she has 
allowed time and other circumstances to console her. 

“Gerald Marston is a dashing young soldier, come home only two 
hours ago on leave, and highly delighted already at the prospect of 
spending a part of it in such charming company. Mrs. Oswald 
arrived yesterday for a week’s visit; they have, at all events, five 
clear days in front of them. He is trying to discover what kind of 
amusements she likes, in order that he may, if possible, provide them 
for her and participate in them. Does she ride? Yes, but she 
does not care much about it in hot weather, and her nerve is not very 
good. Besides, she has not brought her habit. ‘But you can send 
for that, says Gerald, eagerly ; ‘and I would take the very greatest 
care of you.’ 

“ A sudden recollection, however, that it is doubtful whether in his 
father’s stables there is to be found anything in the shape of a 
desirable lady’s hack makes him forbear to press the subject for the 
moment. Does she play lawn tennis ? 

“Mrs. Oswald gives a little shiver. She is too old—too old! Mr. 
Marston is about to break out in vigorous denegation when she 
proceeds : 

“Tawn tennis is only fit for active young girls and curates—the 
clergy, I should say,’ she adds with a little laugh. ‘There were 
two or three quite middle-aged vicars playing here this afternoon, 
and a stout, most energetic lady, certainly over forty, with a girl in 
shoes of wonderful size and make.’ 
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“We have any quantity of clergy in this county,’ says the young 
man, with something like a groan. 


“What! you wicked young man! Don’t you like the clergy?’ 
asks Mrs. Oswald, slily. 

“Qh yes, of course,’ he answers haltingly. ‘They are very good 
people and all that sort of thing; but I never know what to talk 
to them about. You see they don’t go to London or the theatres or 
races, or—or anywhere in fact, and I’m not very well up in church 
matters, and, you see, there isn’t very much local news. To be 
sure, there’s the weather, which has given one any amount of 
conversation this year.’ 

“Tt is growing dark. A couple ofadventurous rabbits are scuttling 
about on the lawn. Let us hope for the sake of his own peace of 
mind that the colonel won’t turn his eyes in their direction—the 
lights are just being put upon the table. 

“¢Phew! how hot it is!’ exclaims Gerald; ‘and my mother 
don’t like the windows open. It will be heavenly outside. You'll 
come out after dinner, won’t you?’ (in a beseeching tone). 

“¢T shall see what the others do,’ replies Mrs. Oswald, discreetly. 

“Gerald looks round the table, then shakes-his head dubiously. 
‘They don’t look much like it,’ he says. 

“He and Mrs. Oswald are the youngest members of the company. 

“¢T can’t think why my mother don’t ask young people,’ he says, 
with an accent of discontent. ‘Then we might get up a dance.’ 

“That would be charming,’ cries Mrs. Oswald. 

“<My people have no go in them!’ pursues Gerald. ‘And’ 
(sighing) ‘ one might have such fun in this place.’ ' 

“One might, indeed!’ echoes the fair widow, sighing too at the 
delightful possibilities which are destined to remain such. ‘ What a 
floor for dancing in the long gallery !’ 

“*Yes; but my father is always afraid of its getting scratched. 
However’ (with a radiant smile), ‘I’m not going to grumble, with 
such a tremendous piece of luck as haying you here. I only hope 
you won’t be too dreadfully bored.’ 

“*T don’t think I shall,’ she replies, with an intoxicating smile, 
that says, as plainly as eyes can speak, ‘not if I have you to amuse 
me.’ 

“Gerald’s eyes are in the act of replying, his lips about to follow 
suit, when his mother, Lady Diana, rises from the table. But as 
Gerald stands, door in hand, he stoops, when the last lady, who 
happens to be Mrs. Oswald, goes out, and whispers eagerly, ‘ You 
will come out, won’t you ?’ 


“And she answers with a smile that may mean ‘ yes,’ but looks 
more like ‘ perhaps.’ 
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“The drawing-rooms are ablaze with light; it flows in streams 
from the gilt chandeliers and sconces, throwing a fiery heat into the 
rooms ; the windows are shut, all but one, which stands ajar, and lets 
a thin current of cool air filter into the house. Lady Diana hastens 
to shut it, and, turning with a little shiver to her guests, remarks 
fretfully upon the carelessness and inconsiderateness of servants. 
Mrs. Oswald thinks of Gerald’s suggestion about the garden, and 
wonders whether, if she were to go out with him, these women would 
say very disagreeable things, and especially what his mother would 
think. She knows, none better, how spiteful her sex can be, and has 
no desire to incur their censure. 

“Fifteen minutes drag their slow length along as Mrs. Oswald 
listens wearily to the crooning of the dowagers, as they put each 
other through a catechism of their mutual acquaintances, and Lady 
Diana nods in her arm-chair. When the gentlemen come in, and she 
is roused up, she will repeat the little formula that she has gone 
through every night for the last twenty years, ‘Dear me! I cannot 
think what makes me so tired to-night—so very unusual for me to 
feel sleepy after dinner.’ 

“ Welcome to at least one of the party is the sound of the unclosing 
of the doors that lead from the dining-room, and pleasant is the smile 
which greets a young man who, hurrying past his elders, leads the 
van into the ladies’ presence. 

“« Phew!’ ejaculates the colonel, as he emerges into the blaze of 
light. ‘Good God! my lady, do you want to roast us all alive!’ 

“From his half-irritable, half-authoritative tone, you might imagine 
that his next move would be to fling open all the windows and order 
half the lights out. But her ladyship keeps him in excellent order, 
and his protest remains a protest, which she does not even vouchsafe 
to notice. 

“* Who is for whist?’ she asks, and thereupon the colonel, taking 
a crony by the arm, says— 

“Come and have a cigar on the terrace.’ 

“Gerald, stooping towards Mrs. Oswald’s pretty little ear, says, in 
tones of entreaty— 

“* You can’t positively stop in this stifling atmosphere. Do come 
out!’ 

“Perhaps Lady Diana wouldn’t like it!’ suggests the widow. 

«Oh, when she sits down to whist, she never thinks about any- 
thing else,’ returns Gerald. 

“*Tet us wait till she sits down, then,’ says Mrs. Oswald. 

“ Lady Diana comes sailing up, and inquires if Lena plays whist. 

“*Qh no, Lady Diana, I am the worst player in the world, and 
hardly know one card from another.’ 
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“Tt is fully ten minutes before the whist party is made up, during 
which time Gerald frets and fumes inwardly, with the impatience 
common to his sex. What dreary hours women sometimes spend 
with smiling faces! Men, however, cannot practise these little social 
duplicities, but betray their feelings without reserve on their in- 
genuous countenances. 

“The first hand is being dealt. 

“« Come!’ whispers Gerald, eagerly, and Mrs. Oswald rises. 

“¢Gerald!’ cries her ladyship, ‘where are you taking Mrs. 
Oswald ?’ 

“To look at the night,’ replies her son. 

“«Pray don’t go out on the terrace. You would catch your death 
of cold!’ But here her partner turns up the king of hearts, 
and Lady Diana’s interest in Lena’s health is merged in a more 
important one. 

“Gerald is about to open the window cautiously, when, with a 
glance at his companion, he pauses. It is against his own interest 
that the round arms should be veiled from sight; but like all men, 
as soon as he begins to admire a woman, her health, welfare, and 
comfort become matters of tender solicitude to him. 

“« You must have a shawl!’ he says. ‘Let me send for one!’ 

“ Mrs. Oswald laughs the idea to scorn. 

“¢T never put on anything to go out after dinner,’ she says. ‘I 
love to feel the air blowing upon me. But I’m afraid there isn’t 
any to-night.’ 

“Suppose you were to catch cold!’ rejoins Gerald, in a tone of 
such deep concern and apprehension, accompanied by such a speaking 
glance, that Mrs. Oswald cannot forbear a smile. 

“*T should tie my head up in flannel, put my feet in mustard and 
water, and drink gruel,’ she says, with a malicious little laugh. 

“ Gerald looks hurt—he does not like his romance interfered with by 
such a painfully prosaic thought. 

“¢T never catch cold,’ smiles the fair widow. ‘ Don’t be afraid.’ 

“ With that Mr. Marston opens the window, and they are out of 
the heat and glare of light into the beautiful night. The moon is 
shining gloriously, making a silver riband of the river below, tracing 
the outlines of the grand trees, and showing delicately, like the 
reflection of stained glass, the colours of the flowers that blaze so 
gorgeously in the parterres by day. Mrs. Oswald leans on the stone 
balustrade contemplating the beauty of the scene with genuine 
pleasure, but Mr. Gerald seems to find his heaven in her face, and 
evidently takes more pleasure in the brilliant stars which beam there 
than in those that ride aloft. Even to a pretty woman, and a woman 
of the world like Lena, the ardour of his gaze isa little embarrassing. 
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“The colonel and his friend are pacing the terrace below with their 
cigars. They pause under the balcony. 

“*T see you are a sensible woman, and like fresh air,’ says her host, 
stopping to apostrophise Mrs. Oswald. ‘But I think you would be 
more sensible still if you had some wraps on,’ he adds. ‘Gerald, 
get my lady’s cloak out of the ante-room.’ 

“ But Mrs. Oswald positively declines the attention. 

“* Have you seen the preparations for the féte ?’ asks the colonel. 
‘They have got some of the tents up in the lower garden. You 
should take Mrs. Oswald to have a look at them, Gerry.’ 

“He is a good-natured man—he has been a warm admirer of the 
fair in his own youth, and he knows and sympathises with the 
inclination of two young and mutually attracted people for moon- 
light and temporary isolation from the rest of their species. 

““« Will you come?’ cries Gerald, and Mrs. Oswald affably signifies 
her willingness. So they descend from the balcony to the terrace, 
and from the terrace down the broad long flights of steps to the front 
garden. 

“ «Do take my hand!’ entreats Gerald. ‘Those little high heels 
are so dreadfully dangerous.” 

“* Are they?’ says Lena, innocently, and with touching confidence 
she puts her slim hand into Gerald’s eager one, and considerably 
detracts from his own steadiness thereby. He finds many objects of 
interest, many charming points of view, to indicate to his fair 
companion on their downward way, but I fear this is an artifice for 
detaining that charming little white hand longer than necessary. At 
the last step she removes it from its gaoler, and he has not sufficient 
confidence yet to ask permission to keep it. 

“« A temperance féte,’ observes Lena. ‘Tell me—what do people 
do at a temperance féte ?’ 

“* Qh, stroll about, and consume an incredible quantity of food, 
replies Gerald. ‘My father allowed one to be held here three years 
ago—it was rather good fun!’ 

“Ts no one allowed in but teetotallers?’ asks Mrs. Oswald, 
naively. 

“* Any one who likes to pay a shilling,’ laughs Gerald. ‘All the 
drunkards in the parish and every other parish may come. Only 
they don’t get any intoxicating drinks here. People come to see the 
grounds and for the outing, and we have a band which makes it 
lively—at least, we have nothing to do with the matter. My father 
gives permission, and the temperance society manages everything— 
takes the money—sends the policemen, thirty odd, I believe, the 
band, refreshments, and everything. So we will sit on the balcony 
and be spectators of the fray, shall we?’ 
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“<Tt will be delightful,’ assents Mrs. Oswald. Then they proceed 
to examine the marquees inside and out, and haying satisfied 
themselves by minute inspection that these present no new or 
original features, they by-and-by retrace their steps to the margin of 
the fountain which lies at the foot of the broad stone stairs. Lena 
seats herself on the edge, and Gerald takes his place beside her. 
Then he utters a deep sigh. It is an intoxicating night, the moon 
is shining into the clear water, shining into his companion’s luminous 
eyes, and on the white little hand sparkling with diamonds that lies 
in the lap of her black dress. Gerald sighs because he longs to take 
that inviting, tantalising hand but does not dare. If he were to 
offend its mistress by being too forward or presumptuous, she might 
start up and put an end to this delightful téte-d-téte by going off to 
the house. Mr. Marston is rather a susceptible young gentleman ; 
he has already been in love several times, but he really, honestly 
thinks that he never before felt quite what he feels for this siren 
beside him. Four hours ago he had never set eyes on her, and now 
he would like to think that he was going to spend all the rest of his 
life in her society. What a foolish, happy-go-lueky thing is youth, 
and yet how pleasant its unpractical, ridiculous, impossible ideas are! 

“What absurd visions of perpetual moonlight, and the perpetual 
society of one being, the infatuated youth entertains, and what moon- 
shine he would find it! 

“Mrs. Oswald is tolerably alive, as is the wont of her sex, to the 
impression she has made. Gerald’s sighs, his silence, his prolonged 
glances, which by looking away into the distance she judiciously 
affects not to be aware of, tell their tale unmistakably to a pretty 
woman accustomed to attract men. But this is really a little too 
sudden. , 

“ «What is the time?’ she asks. 

“<«Time!’ Gerald groans in spirit. Why should time come in 
to interfere with this bliss? Time is all very well when you have 
to attend parade or to catch a train, but to think of time on a night 
and amidst such a scene as this! Reckless youth! THe forgets that 
my lady may have finished her rubber ; that the soda and Apollinaris 
tray may have come into the drawing-room ; that the butler, footmen, 
and flat candlesticks may be waiting in the hall for the ladies 
departure to bed. It is an early, sober, well-conducted house. 

“ He looks at his watch, and is painfully surprised to see that it only 
wants five minutes to eleven. But still he replies heedlessly and 
evasively. 

“ «Qh, it is quite early yet.’ 

“<« What do you call quite early?’ asks Lena, smiling. ‘Let me 
guess! It is half past ten.’ 
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“<¢ Yes,’ he says eagerly. ‘So it is.’ 

“«But is it any more? Because, if so, we must go in. I know 
you would not let me get into disgrace.’ 

“The subtle creature has touched the right chord. She trusts 
herself to his honour and discretion—she is not to trust in vain. 

“<«They are so infern—so dreadfully early here,’ groans Gerald. 
‘It’s an awful, stupid, humdrum house. I’m afraid you'll be bored 
t) death.’ 

“No, I shall not, says Lena, sweetly. ‘ Besides, it is good to 
go to bed early. I shall get some beauty-sleep.’ 

“¢What do you want with beauty-sleep!’ cries rash Gerald. 
‘You could not be more beautiful than you are.’ 

“<Hush!’ cries Mrs. Oswald. ‘I hate compliments. But now, 
really, what is the time? Let me look.’ 

“When she sees that it only wants ten minutes to eleven, she is 
really frightened. 

«Oh, why did you not tell me!’ she cries, reproachfully making 
a rush towards the steps. 

“Gerald has been thinking with the delights of anticipation how 
they will dawdle up those steps, he bringing his stalwart strength 
to the aid of her fragile form—he has even speculated how long one 
could possibly take getting up eighty steps if one brought all one’s 
intelligence to bear upon it, but Mrs. Oswald dashes his hopes 
to earth at a single blow. She is running up the steps like a— 
what shall I say ?—a gazelle or a lamplighter, and turns a deaf ear 
to his remonstrances and prayers. Panting and flushed, she stops 
a moment at the top. She must regain her breath in order to be 
able to utter her excuses should any be necessary. 

“* How unkind of you,’ says Gerald, reproachfully, ‘to dash off 
like that!’ . 

“¢How unkind of you to let me stay out so late!’ she retorts, 
making for the drawing-room window. 

“ Mercifully, my lady has only this moment finished her rubber, 
and is animatedly discussing with her partner whether they could by 
any possibility have made another trick. Presently, she turns with 
a beaming smile to Lena, who is standing in an attitude of anguid 
expectation in the archway, as though she had been there for the 
last half-hour, and says— 


“My dear Mrs. Oswald! what a shame to have kept you up so 
late! You look quite tired.’ 

“And then her ladyship, having distributed cordial good-nights, 
marshals the procession of ladies to bed. 


“This is a very quiet, decorous house. To the delight of some 
men and the chagrin of others, the women here never join them in 
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the smoking-room. Here they have an opportunity for displaying 
the satins and embroideries of their smoking-suits—no peals of 
feminine laughter ever issue through the thick mahogany doors of 
the men’s sanctum. Lady Diana prides herself upon being one of 
the old school, and abhors the fast manners of the present day. 

“ Any one curious to know how much expression can be thrown 
into a trifling act should witness Gerald handing his fair friend her 
flat candlestick. 

“He finds the smoking-room very dull and stupid to-night, and 
provokes a sarcastic remark from his father by announcing at an 
early period his intention of going to bed. When, however, he 
reaches his room he is far from any thought of sleep, but lighting 
a cigar leans from his window and contemplates the moonlit 
heavens and the peaceful earth, and builds castles taller and grander 
than any which material Spain contains. Oh, the raptures of youth! 
its passionate imaginings—its boundless faith in possibilities! What 
have we older ones to take the place of these! We shut out the 
moonlight, pull down the blinds, and only ask for a quiet night’s 
repose, unharassed by dreams. And somehow we don’t feel the 
loss very much, and rarely if at all hanker after our youth’s 
illusions. 

“T know not what Mr. Marston’s thoughts may be—he smokes and 
sighs, and looks vaguely at some distant spot, which I imagine he 
does not see at all, but I am sure, from the expression of his face, 
that they are pleasant. Are there not five days before him in which, 
for at least thirteen hours out of every twenty-four, he will be 
basking in the delightful presence of the new queen of his heart ? 

“The morning of the day consecrated to temperance rites dawns 
fair and hot: at breakfast much speculation is rife about the number 
of visitors to be expected, and the manner in which they will conduct 
themselves. See! what is that dark phalanx issuing from the distant 
clump of trees? What! the policemen already? The colonel, laugh- 
ing, reads aloud a letter from the presiding genius of the féte, full of 
thanks and acknowledgments and hopes—a sort of flutter of expec- 
tation is felt generally by the party. If it had been a flower-show, 
every one knows what that is like, but a temperance féte is a new 
and original experience. The morning wears on—Gerald is slightly 
provoked, he has not had a moment alone with the charming widow. 
He had asked her to go round the glass-houses, but she had pro- 
nounced it too hot, and yet had gone there with his mother after all. 
He had proposed the stable, but she had answered ‘ Another day,’ 
and lo! an hour later he met her issuing from them with his father. 
He had suggested sitting under the chestnuts, where the breeze was 
so heavenly, and she had smiled and said she must go to her room to 
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write letters. Gerald feels sulky and aggrieved—already clouds have 
come up on his fair horizon—he did not bargain for this sort of 
thing. When his fit of temper is over, he waxes humble, after the 
manner of his kind. What right had he to imagine that such a 
lovely, charming, clever woman could take any pleasure in his 
company! Of course, she was used to being adored. 

“ After lunch, however, Mrs. Oswald was extremely kind and 
pleasant—accepted his escort with apparent pleasure, and went off to 
join the throng of temperanceites. The band was playing the lively 
strains of the ‘Sweethearts’ Waltz,’ the fountains were sending up 
great jets of water—all the country round, abstainers and non- 
abstainers, gorgeously apparelled according to their lights, were 
disporting themselves listening to the music, admiring the flowers, 
and exchanging greetings. The Scotch head-gardener, radiant with 
pleasure, stood proud but affable lord of all he surveyed, receiving 
compliments, and beholding the honour given to his works. Strangely 
enough, there seemed but little disposition for flirtation, no one 
appeared to court that solitude a deux for which the Marston gardens 
were so eminently adapted. Indeed, all seemed to have come, not 
only to see but to be seen, and for the most part women walked 
about in bodies together, and men the same, in a truly Spurgeonic 
fashion. Perhaps to the bucolic mind there was a want of fitness in the 
idea of temperance combined with flirtation. Even Gerald, who tried 
hard to get his fair companion into some of the lovely tortuous paths 
which abounded, found himself insensibly thwarted in his attempts. 
And he dared not remonstrate. Last night it would have been 
comparatively easy to say, ‘Why are you so unkind?’ but to-day it 
seemed impossible. When he went to dress for dinner, he felt that 
instead of progressing he had gone back. It was truly disheartening. 
Would she come out again to-night ? He had a melancholy presenti- 
ment that she would not. As they went into dinner, the light-hearted 
militia band was playing its last tune, the ‘ Pinafore’ Quadrille. It 
had been indefatigable in sending forth inspiriting strains—none of 
your airs and graces of the swell bands with scanty tunes and long 
pauses, but full measure, and of the best they had to give. The 
fountains were surpassing themselves in higher flights than ever ; 
thinning visitors hung about the terraces, reluctant to end their 
happy day. The sun was retiring in a flood of glory. Every one 
was congratulating the colonel and Lady Diana on the success of the 
day, and only Gerald was dispirited and out of sorts. But no sooner 
had he put his spoon disconsolately into his soup, than Mrs. Oswald 
turned to him with her most bewitching smile, and in a second up 
went his spirits as high as the fountains ; the strains of ‘ Pinafore’ 
became heavenly music in his ears. It was a glorious evening; in 
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fact, it would take very little to persuade him at this moment that 
he had never enjoyed a day so much in his life. And then the even- 
ing that followed! More moonshine, another téte-d-téte, beneficent 
glances, head-turning smiles, and a little hand on his arm all the way 
up the slope and up those eighty steps, and poor Gerald retired at 
night a prey to the most consuming fire ever kindled by the wicked, 
mischievous little love-god. He had got on several stages to-night 
Not only had he built his castle, but furnished it, and was about to 
invite his princess to come and share it with him. What answer 
would she make? And at the bare thought Gerald’s heart beat 
so violently that it sounded in his ears like a hammer upon an 
anvil. 

“Why did the morning invariably bring disappointment! Lady 
Diana took Mrs. Oswald out after breakfast in her pony carriage, 
and in the afternoon the colonel drove her into L in his mail- 
phaeton. Why could not his parents do the civil to the old people, 
and leave her to him! And crowning anguish! in the evening a 
round game was proposed, and Mrs. Oswald declared that she liked 
nothing so much. And so, instead of moonlight and fresh air, 
delicious glances and the touch of a little hand, he had to sit in a 
furnace and gamble for threepenny pieces. 

“Poor Gerald extracted the only consolation he could under the 
circumstances, by banking with his lady-love and cheating himself 
for her benefit; but the widow had a soul above threepenny pieces, 
and could lose much larger amounts with equanimity. 

“Before he went to bed, however, he had extorted a promise from 
her to go down with him next morning to the lake in the lower 
grounds, where he would row her in the boat. And as Gerald 
meditated that night in the solitude of his chamber, he then and 
there, rash youth! resolved to put his fate ‘to the touch, to win or 
lose it all.’ What though this decision might affect a lifetime! 
Would it were eternity! And this, I fear, is the thoughtless manner 
in which young men ‘ forge life-long fetters’ for themselves which 
they afterwards regret so bitterly and unavailingly. 

“Next morning Mrs. Oswald is in a charming humour. She even 
takes the initiative by reminding Gerald of their promised excursion. 
When shall they go? Oh, in a quarter of an hour if he likes. She 
must just write one letter, and then she will be at his disposal. May 
she go now? to Lady Diana, and, permission given, she trips off. 

“¢You must make the most of Mrs. Oswald to-day, Gerald,’ observes 
his mother, smiling, and tapping a letter which lies open beside her. 
What dreadful presentiment causes a sickly feeling to creep from the 
young man’s heart to his head, and makes him turn white and cold. 
Is he not arrayed for conquest in all the prettiest articles of his large 
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and varied wardrobe? Is some other fellow coming who has a better 
chance of pleasing his fair? 

“ Let him beware how he comes in his way! 

“*QOh!’ he remarks, endeavouring to look like the Spartan boy, 
under conditions almost as trying. 

“Sir Albert is coming to-day,’ continues Lady Diana, playfully. 

“<Sir Albert? Sir Albert who?’ asks her son, with latent 
irritability. 

“<«Sir Albert Hall. Mrs. Oswald’s fiancé.’ 

Gerald flashes one look at his mother ; then the tide of blood rushes 
upwards into his head, even to the roots of his red, red hair, dis- 
gracing, betraying him before the assembled company. 

“¢Did I not tell you?’ remarks her ladyship, innocently. ‘She has 
been engaged to him a fortnight, and so I thought she might like him 
to come down from Friday till Monday. This is such a capital place 
for lovers.’ 

“ How does Gerald get away from the knife and the rack? He hardly 
knows himself, but five minutes later he is in the stables ordering the 
dogeart to take him to the 11.45 train, and when Mrs. Oswald comes 
down, smiling and charmingly attired for the little water expedition, 
Mr. Marston is nowhere to be found.” 
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Early English Ballads. 


-_ 


“Tet me write the balladszZof a people, and I care not who makes 
their laws,” said Sir Philip Sydney. In all ages the songs of the 
people have exercised a strong influence in their history. Popular 
ballads are of very ancient date. The earliest are nearly always of 
an historical character. The “singing women” of the East chanted 
lays of victory or lamentations over defeat, and these ballads were 
remembered and handed down by their listeners. In classic days the 
ballad-makers flourished. What was Homer but one of them? The 
early history of the northern naticsns has come down to us only in 
the form of sagas and eddas, the rude rhymes sung by the hero 
as he prepared for the battle, praying rather to be slain on the field 
than reserved for a “‘ cow's death ” at home ; the trumpet shout of the 
victors returning from the conflict; the strange wild mythology 
which formed the creed of the ancient nations of the north. 
Germany too has her Nibelwngenlied, a perfect picture of early 
medizvai existence, and later on her Minnescnger and her framers of 
Volkslied ; France, her songs of the troubadours. To attempt to give 
even a sketch of the early ballad literature of Europe would be an 
impossible task within the limits of a single article. We will confine 
ourselves to a cursory glance at our own national ballad lore; and if 
this sketch induces any of our readers to examine our ancient stores 
of poetry more closely than they have done before, they will find 
much to repay their labour. 

It is difficult to assign a precise date to any of our old ballads, 
Living from age to age on the lips of the people, the date of their 
authorship and the name of the writer has rarely been preserved to 
us. We can only judge from internal evidence. Those relating to 
Robin Hood probably date about the twelfth century, and are among 
the earliest of our ballad literature. For we do not include poems like 
that of Ceedmon or the rhyming chronicles of the monks among our 
ballad literature. By this we mean the actual songs of the people; 
the rhymes chanted by the blacksmith at his forge, the hind at his 
labour—ballads that must have been 


“sung at festivals, 
Atfember-eves and holy ales, 
And lords and ladies of their lives 
Have_read them for restoratives.” 
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A worse “ restorative” might be found than some of these fine old 
ballads. Reading them is like passing into a breezy outdoor 
atmosphere. The rhymes may sometimes flow inharmoniously, the 
style may be faulty, but the verses live. They bring before us real 
men and women, tell us of real incidents of joy and sorrow. Their 
writers were utterly ignorant of the art of “ book-making,” they waste 
no words in analysing fine-drawn sentiments—simply and graphically 
do they tell their tale, with a brevity and clearness too rarely met 
with in modern writers. Also they breathe a manly, healthy spirit. 
Let the follower of Werther or Byron, with his list of sentimental 
miseries and his weariness of existence, turn to one of these ancient 
ballads. What a cheery ring is in their lines, what a contrast to the 
dismal philosophy that pronounces that “there is nothing good under 
thesun”! Sometimes, indeed, the ballad-writer relates a tragedy of 
sin and shame, as in ‘Glasgorian ’ and ‘ Little Musgrave,’ but though 
he can be terrible he is never misanthropical. He can bewail real 
sorrow, but is not disposed to shed tears at imaginary ones. In fact 
the common-sense consolation offered in ‘The Friar°of Orders Grey ’ 


is a fair specimen of the practical view the ballad-writer usually takes 
of life. 


“Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Your tears are all in vain, 
For violets plucked the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 


Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why, then, should sorrow last? 
Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 

Grief not for what is past.” 

This advice, if not perfect rhyme, at least is reason. 

A high moral tone breathes through these old songs. Even the 
ballads of the outlaws in “ merry Sherwood ” prove that there may be 
“honour among thieves.” We may not exactly agree with Robin 
Hood’s views of honesty, but there are surely many “ extenuating 
circumstances ” to be urged in his favour. Like Hereward and the 
remnant of his Saxons, many a brave and noble spirit “took to the 
greenwood ” in those evil days as the only refuge from temporal and 
spiritual misrule and tyranny. It was not against law and order but 
against oppression and misgovernment, not against the Church but 
against her unworthy ministers, that Robin Hood and Clym of the 
Clough and their brethren waged war. All the ballads tell of a 
strong love of justice and “ fair play,” of a law-abiding spirit among 
themselves, of a true chivalrous consideration for the weak—all rare 
qualities in that turbulent and cruel age. If Robin Hood and his 
merry men occasionally took the law too much into their own hands, 
and had a greater desire to redress the inequalities of fortune than to 
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respect the rights of property, large allowance is to be made for them. 
Had they indeed respected the rights of their neighbours at all, they 
would have been marvellously in advance of their age. In the twelfth 
century the old law of “lex talionis ” was in full force. King, baron, 
and bishop observed 
“The simple plan 
That they should take—who have the power, 
And they should keep—who can.” 


Robin Hood at least did good with the “blackmail” he levied, 
which is more than many of his contemporaries could assert. It is 
noticeable how little the element of tragedy enters into these early 
English ballads, while the Scotch ones of the same date are so full of 
terrible histories. In the blithe ballads of Sherwood we find no 
parallel to ‘Edom o’ Gordon’ and ‘Gill Morice.’ The ballads relating 
to Robin Hood are far too numerous to be quoted here. They and 
‘Chevy Chase’ survived as popular favourites till about this century, 
when nigger songs and comic “ break-downs ” appear to be taking their 
place. Whether ‘Ten Little Niggers’ and the ‘ Two Obadiahs ’ quite 
equal them, either in wit or wisdom, is of course a matter of individual 
taste. In the ballads relating to him we trace Robin Hood’s life and 
adventures: how he was an unerring shot with bow and arrow, and 
withal 
: “ As courteous an outlawe 

As ever walked the ground.” 


Whether he were in truth born Earl of Huntingdon, or merely a 
“bold yeoman,” as the earliest of his ballads (a ‘ Little Geste of Robin 
Hood ’) describe him, antiquaries must settle at their leisure. He was 
at least a typical Englishman ; brave, generous, loving a jest even if 
it were a rude one, loving also fair play, and bearing no malice for an 
overthrow in fair fight. Two of his recruits, the “tanner ” and the 
“tinker,” commence their acquaintanceship with him by a bout at 
quarterstaff, in which Robin is worsted; but in both cases the outlaw 
testifies candidly to the prowess of his adversary, and offers him an 
honourable post in his band. 


“ And if he will be one of us, 
We all will take one fare, 
Of gold and good whate’er we get 
The tinker he saall share.” 


We must refer our readers to the ballads themselves to learn how 
Robin held his Court under the oaks and beeches of the forest, how he 
relieved poor widows and destitute knights, how he levied contributions 
on “ fat priests” and dissolute monks, how he braved the sheriff and 
his men, how he rescued his followers more than once from the foot 
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of the gallows, and how the king himself ventured into the forest in 
disguise of a “stalwarte friar,” and after an amicable contest in 
archery with the outlaws, in which the monarch shot well, but was 
foiled by their superior skill, induced Robin to accompany him to 
Nottingham and accept the royal amnesty for all past offences. But 
the bold outlaw’s spirit could not long brook the constraint of Court 
life, and we soon find him back again “ under the greenwood tree,” 
with his merry men at his side. As they are among our most ancient, 
so these ‘ Ballads of the Outlaws ’ are among the best, of our collection. 
They are disfigured by no accounts of wilful cruelty such as fill the 
pages of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy.’ Robin may have frightened and 
robbed monks and abbots, but he never inflicted personal injury on his 
captives. The only man who fell by his hand was the “Sir Guy 
of Gisborne ” who came to Sherwood under an oath to take Robin’s 
life, but who was vanquished by the outlaw in single combat. His 
band were enjoined to do no ill to women, especially to widows and 
orphans, to molest no “ husbandman at his plough” nor any honest 
yeoman, or knight or squire disposed to be a “good fellowe.” He 
and his men certainly made free with the goods of the priests and 
monks, but when we read the contemporary history of the time we find 
Robin was not the only man who protested against the luxury and 
profligacy of the monastic orders. Why men vowed to poverty should 
possess so much wealth was a question asked more loudly four centuries 
later, when Somerset the Protector followed in Robin’s steps, and eased 
the monasteries of their superfluous goods—except that Robin and 
his men devoted a goodly share of their spoil to the use of the poor, 
while the eloquence of Cranmer and Latimer only availed to save the 
most insignificant portion of the “ Church lands” from the pockets of 
the rapacious Protector and courtiers. Robin was at least a courteous 
plunderer ; he entertained his victims nobly at a woodland feast before 
dismissing them to their homes, though they might complain with 
the monk of St. Mary’s that eight hundred pounds was a high price to 


pay for a single dinner. 


“* Nay,’ said the monk, 
‘Me reweth me came so near, 
For cheaper far I might have dined 
In Blythe or Doncaster.’ ” 


Some of the ballads contain exquisite descriptions of woodland 
scenery. Take the following sketch of a summer morning in the 
forest : 

* When shaws were sheen and shards full fair, 
And leaves both large and long, 
It is merry to walk in the fair forest 
And hear the small bird’s song. 
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The wood-weale sang and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray, 

So loud it wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 


Very pathetic too is the ballad that tells of the close of the outlaw’s 
life: how he went “to be blooded” by his kinswoman, the prioress 
of Kirkley, and how the treacherous woman left him with the vein 
unbound to die “in a lonely room”; how he recovered strength 
enough to give one blast on his horn, which brought his faithful 
Little John to his side, who, on discovering the treachery wrought 
on his master, vowed to “ burn Kirkley Hall with its nunnery.” But 
Robin, chivalrous to the last, opposes this— 


“JT never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor man in her company,” 


and he would die as he had lived. 


“But give me my bent bow in my hand 
A broad arrow I'll let flee; 
And where this shaft shall chance to fall 
There shall my grave digged be. 


And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet; 

And cover my grave with the sod so green, 
As is both right and meet. 


And let me have length and breadth enough 
By the side of yon greenwood; 

That men may say when they look it on, 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.” 


Tradition says that this last request was complied with, and the 
outlaw laid to rest beneath the trees he loved so well in life. It 
would be satisfactory had some record survived of punishment over- 
taking the treacherous prioress, but Robin’s men appear to have 
obeyed their master and spared her unworthy life. 

‘Clym o’ the Clough’ is another ballad after the style of Robin 
Hood’s. The incidents are nearly identical with those related in 
some of Robin’s “gestes.” The capture of William of Cloudesley, 
one of Clym’s band, and his rescue by his brother outlaws, their 
marvellous feats in archery, and their final submission to the king, 
by whom they are at last pardoned, all recall the stories of the 
outlaws of Sherwood. The ballad, however, has some peculiar 
beauties of its own. It contains a picture of tender conjugal 
devotion in William of Cloudesley and his wife, “fair Alice,” to see 
whom and “ his children three” he persists in undertaking (against 
the strongest entreaties of his comrades) the journey to Carlisle that 
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nearly cost him dearly. Through the base ingratitude of an old 
woman, 
“Whom William had found of charity 
More than seven yeare,” 


his presence is betrayed to the sheriff, his house attacked, and 
despite the gallant defence made by himself and “ fair Alice ” (who 
forgets her woman’s fears in anxiety for her husband’s safety), is at 
last overpowered and taken. Not till the house is fired over their 
heads do the heroic couple yield, and then William lets down wife 
and children from the casement. 


“*Have you here my treasure,’ said William, 
‘My wife and children three; 
For Christ’s love do to them no harm, 
But wreak your all on me.’” 


It is satisfactory to learn from the end of the ballad that this 
brave and loving couple come to honour and prosperity; and that 
William and his comrades, forsaking their outlawed existence for the 
service of the king, live peacefully for many years, and then “die 
good men all three.” 

These brief extracts give some idea of the general tone of these 
ballads. Conjugal love and fidelity, chivalrous respect for the weak, 
faithfulness to comrades, bravery against desperate odds, and an 
earnest if somewhat superstitious piety, are the lessons they inculcate. 
If their metre is faulty, it is more than redeemed by the spirit that 
breathes through their lines, and the delicate touches of nature 
which are introduced. Take the account of William of Cloudesley’s 
trial of skill in shooting an arrow through an apple placed on the 
head of his son. His life, and that of his companions, hangs on his 
success, and 


“He that shooteth for such a wager 
Should have a steady hand. 
* * * * 


* 


‘ . There before the king 

He drove in earth a stake, 

And bound thereat his eldest son, 
And bid him stand thereat, 

And turned the child’s face him fro’.” 


What verbose description could have put before us so fully the 
anxiety of the parent’s heart, which dared not trust itself to look on 
the loved face lest the sight should unnerve the hand on whose skill 
hung four lives. Truly these old “ Makers” knew how to put many 
thoughts in few words. 

We have lingered on these ballads, the history of the last struggles 
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of Saxon independence against the Norman conquerors. For, as the 
old chronicler is careful to inform us, all the heroes of his song were 
“outlawed for venison.” Not for offences against the Decalogue, 
but for resistance to the iniquitous forest laws of the period, were 
these “ good men and true” outcasts. And knowing this, we look 
admiringly on Adam Bell and William of Cloudesley and their 
companions, in spite of their somewhat lax views regarding the 
rights of property ; and can sympathise with the admiring stave with 
which one of their biographers closes his song : 


“So endeth the lives of these good yeomen, 
God send them eternal bliss ; 
And grant that all who with hand bow shooteth 
That of heaven they never miss.” 


The ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ is almost too well known to need 
comment. Even in the last century, when Johnson so bitterly 
ridiculed Bishop Percy for collecting his ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry ’ 
—a labour for which later generations thank him—‘ Chevy Chase’ 
found no meaner an apologist and admirer than Addison, who has 
devoted two papers in the ‘Spectator’ to analysing its beauties. To 
criticise after Addison would be presumption, and we would therefore 
refer our readers to the ballad itself for further acquaintance with 
that stirring story of a disastrous border battle, which lost Scotland 
and England the flower of their chivalry, despite the proud boast of 
our English Henry that 


“T have a hundred captains in England 
As good as ever was he,” 


when news reached him that Earl Percy was among the slain. 
The old love of fairness and justice is strongly shown in this, as in 
our earlier ballads. Douglas suggests to his English rival that 


. “pity it were, and great offence to kill 
‘Any of these our guileless men, 
For they have done no ill. 
Let thou and I the battle try, 
And they stand leoking on.” 


But this humane advice is instantly overruled by the “ guileless 
men ” themselves, and the battle becomes general; the trumpet-like 
notes of strife and passion with which the chronicler describes the 
fight dying away into a dirge at the last, as he tells of the widows 


“Who came their husbands to bewaile, 
And wash their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not availe.” 
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It seems strange that Johnson could have described this poem as 
one of “lifeless imbecility”; although Ben Jonson said he would 
rather have been the author of it than of any of his works. Probably 
no age was less fitted to appreciate these ballads than the eighteenth 
century, with its formalism and its artificialness, and its exclusive 
devotion to classical models—the taste that pronounced Gothic 
architecture a “gloomy collection of pigeon-boxes” naturally re- 
garded these ballads as “ barbarous.” Their vigorous simplicity was 
out of character with that era of patches and hairpowder, tight waists 
and lax morals, highflown compliments and stilted diction. Their 
favour in the eyes of the common people was also, perhaps, no 
recommendation in the sight of the more educated classes, who were 
then smitten with a craze for classical writers, and could see nothing 
good in “a ballad in vulgar English.” 

But the ballads have survived in spite of the cold looks of the critics. 

What may be called the “ Romance period ” of our ballads succeeds 
the Volkslied that commemorate the doughty deeds of the outlaws 
of Sherwood and Englewood. In these the influence of the Crusades, 
which made Europe acquainted with the tales and traditions of the 
East, begin to show. ‘The simple historical narration of battles and 
adventures is embellished by stories of magic and enchantment; and 
knights and ladies, not yeomen and their wives, are the heroes and 
heroines of the song. ‘The Childe of Elle’ is nearly the only ballad 
of this date which has no tale of “ gramerye” attached to it, except 
the tragedy of ‘Little Musgrave.’ The former is the old, old story 
of a father and daughter favouring different suitors ; of the flight of 
the latter with her lover, and of the final reconciliation of parent and 
child and the union of “ fair Emmeline” and her true knight. The 
chronicler is careful to explain that his heroine only took the 
desperate’step of flying with her lover when the father, not content 
with refusing his consent to her union with the man she loved, 
endeavoured to force her into marrying the man she hated. 


“Pardon, my lord and father dear, 
This fair young knight and me; 
Trust me but for that carlish knight 
I ne’er had fled from thee,” 


is “ fair Emmeline’s” appeal when her father overtakes the fugitives ; 
and as this “ carlish knight” has just been slain in single combat by 
the “ Childe of Elle,” fair Emmeline’s favoured lover, the baron accepts 
matters as they stand, and gives consent to the union of the young 
pair, who, as the Childe of Elle pleads,‘ 


“Have dearly loved 
Full long and many a day. 
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But with such love as holy Church 
Hath freely said we may.” 


The dark side of human nature, its lower and baser passions, seems 
to have had less attraction for these old writers than it appears to 
possess for some modern ones. Even the story of ‘ Little Musgrave’ 
—a tale of a wife’s infidelity—has its redeeming point in the stern 
chivalry of the injured husband, who will take no unfair advantage of 
his betrayer. 

“ Arise, arise, Little Musgrave, 
And put thine armour on; 


It shall never be said in my country 
That I killed a naked man. 


I have two swords in one scabbard— 
Full dearly they cost my purse— 
And thou shalt have the best of them, 

And I will have the worse.” 


Little Musgrave is vanquished and slain, and the husband, exas- 
perated at his wife’s shameless lament for her paramour, kills her 
also, lamenting bitterly the next moment that his followers “did not 
stay his hand” in time to prevent so fatal a tragedy. Both these 
ballads may have been tales of real life, but in ‘The Boy and the 
Mantle ’ and the ‘ Marriage of Sir Gawaine’ the magical element is 
largely mingled with the story. The former ballad tells of the 
dismay wrought at the Court of King Arthur by the appearance of a 
“fair child,” who offers the monarch an enchanted mantle, beautiful 
to behold, but which has the uncomfortable property of changing 
colour and shrivelling up if worn by any but a woman of the most 
stainless character. The hesitation of the ladies at trying it on, 
although allured by its beauty, the various misadventures which 
befall three of their number who first essay to wear it, and the 
outburst of slanderous envy on the part of the disappointed queen 
when “Sir Cradocke’s fair lady” carries off the prize, are all admir- 
ably described. 

. ‘The Marriage of Sir Gawaine’ contains a sly joke at the expense 
of the fair sex. King Arthur, travelling in search of adventures, fell 
in with a hideous giant, who vanquished him in combat, but spared 
his life on the condition that he returned “upon the new year’s day” 
and 


“Brought word what it is 
That women most desire.” 


All the wise men of the realm are consulted by the king, but all differ 
as to the solution of this knotty question— 
“What thing it is that women crave, 
And what they most desire. 
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Some told him riches, pomp, or state, 
Some raiment fine and bright, 

Some told him mirth, some flattery, 
And some a handsome knight.” 


Much perplexed by this multitude of counsellors, the king wends 
his way,to keep his appointment with the giant. On his joumey he 
falls in with a woman of most surpassing ugliness, who offers to solve 
the riddle if the king will promise to grant her whatever she asks in 
return. The monarch is in too desperate case to hesitate about terms ; 
he agrees to grant the lady her boon, and she thus answers the 
question : 
** All women will have their wills, 
That is their chief desire.” 


How the “ loathly lady” demands the hand of one of King Arthur’s 
knights as her reward, how Sir Gawaine generously undertakes to pay 
the debt, and is rewarded after his bridal by the hideous being he 
has wedded regaining the beauty the enchantments of an envious 
stepmother had robbed her of, is all set forth at some length in the 
ballad. 

‘Sir Aldinger’ contains an account of a miracle instead of an en- 
chantment; an angel appearing to testify to the fair fame of an 
injured queen, falsely accused by a traitor. 

It would be impossible in the space of a single article to name, 
much less dwell upon, all our early ballads. We have only given a 
few examples to show that they are well worthy beg more generally 
known than they are to the majority of readers. Sometimes tinged 
with the coarseness, or rather perhaps the outspokenness, of their age, 
they are always strictly moral in their tendencies, which is more than 
can be said of many a modern work of fiction, which is delicate in 
phrase and polluting im spirit. Evil is called by no fair names by 
our old ballad-makers ; if they tell a tale of crime and passion, they 
do not veil the sins by soft words. Neither, as we have before re- 
marked, do they generally select such topics for their songs. Tales 
of self-devotion and generosity, of conjugal devotion and honourable 
love, of knightly deeds and warrior fame, are the subjects they love 
most to dwell upon. 

Shakespeare has founded two of his plays, ‘King Lear’ and the 
‘Merchant of Venice, on ancient ballads; and some of Chaucer's 
‘Tales’ can be traced to the same source. 

An acquaintance with our early English ballads may be made with 
much pleasure and advantage. Manners and customs are imbedded 
in them, and the past can be reproduced by their study, as geologists 
reproduce the state of our globe from the fossils preserved for our 
edification. : ; 
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A Colonial Story. 
THE FINDING OF MY MOTHER. 


I was a mere lad, and I had been in Melbourne more than three 
months, looking, as they say in the colonies, for a billet, and none 
had offered, consequently I was terribly disheartened, and surveyed 
the bustling streets, the busy shops, and ever-shifting crowds of the 
city with feelings of envy and disappointment. It was hard, after all 
I had imagined, to be tramping the streets of Melbourne, in the 
broad daylight, in a suit of wofully rusty black, with an empty 
stomach, and no friend near. I cursed the luck, though not the 
object, that had brought me so many thousands of miles for nothing, 
that had tempted me to leave my fifteen shillings a week and the 
office stool in Crutched Friars, E.C. That seat which had once been 
so hard and wearying now seemed a pinnacle of ease and comfort, 
and the dingy office itself a haven of rest and security. Such were 
my thoughts as listless and tired I stopped opposite the Govern- 
ment railway station. Before me was the depot, behind me the great 
city. Icould go no farther. What more could I do—I was fairly 
brought to a standstill? How long I stood I know not. My heart 
was so burdened I took no note of time. At last a thought struck 
me—lI would go to the sea! There would be some sympathy for 
me there ; at least I felt so, and though I did not know the words— 


“There is Society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar” 


—I turned to the ocean for comfort. 

Not that Hobson’s Bay, with its wharves and ships and houses, 
was the best place at which to feel the solace of the sea, but I did 
not think of that then; it was the place where I had first landed. 
I had a solitary coin in my pocket, I crossed the road, and paid my 
fare. It was extravagance in one who had had no dinner to do so; 
but I was desperate, and did not care. 

In a couple of minutes I was rattling along the narrow little rail- 
way line. Nobody came into the carriage, and I was again left to 
my thoughts. I reviewed my past life under a vaguely defined 
impression that I had had enough of it. 

My father I did not remember, my mother had left England long 
ago. As far back as I could recollect I had lived in the house of an 
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aunt. Her husband was a bank porter. My father had been a ware- 
houseman employed at the London Docks. 

From my aunt I had learned that my father had left his home one 
day and had never returned. She said my mother was the cause of 
it. Her troublesome tongue had been too much for her husband. 
Certainly, as long as my mother lived with my uncle and his wife, 
the two women quarrelled incessantly. My uncle was a stout, good- 
natured man, who had grown fat through standing at the bank door. 
He always deprecated these quarrels, and endeavoured by peaceful 
argument to mend matters; but one day he got irritated, all his 
good-nature seemed to vanish at once. He burst out, and my 
mother got the full benefit of his abuse. He applied very plain 
language to her. She resolved to leave his house ; she would seek 
her husband. 

“ He was wise to leave you,” observed my uncle. 

“ He was a better man than ever you'll be,” returned my mother. 

This settled the question. My uncle’s wife, who had been silenced, 
broke in again, and my mother walked out of the house. Subsequent 
intercourse was carried on by dignified letter-writing. It was arranged 
that I should stop with my uncle, and that my wages should be his 
perquisite. 

My mother did not know exactly where my father had gone, as 
she had never heard from him since his departure; but there was a 
rumour that he had taken ship for Australia. Some of his mates 
reported that they had seen him on board a “ Black Ball” liner. 
This slender thread of evidence my mother prepared to follow, though, 
as she remarked, it did not very much matter whether she found her 
man or not; she had been a servant, and servants were wanted in 
Australia. She was a tall, strong, and handsome woman, with dark 
hair and darker eyes, and she could make her own way. I would be 
in her way, and so she had resolved to leave me behind. 

Accordingly, one misty morning I found myself saying good-bye 
to her on the wet and sloppy deck of an emigrant vessel. I had 
never loved my mother much; she was of too imperious and fiery 
nature to be greatly loved; but ties of association are not broken 
easily, and so I was glad in my sorrow to hear her say that she 
would send for me as soon as she could, and that she would write 
to me. 

From that day to this I have never heard from her. Neverthe- 
less, I cherished the recollection of my mother, and when I grew 
older I resolved to go to Australia too. I sailed one day, an orphan, 
to find my parents. The result—I had found neither, nor could I 
obtain a living. Whir—whir. The train stopped. I got out and 
walked down the Williamstown Pier. At the end of the jetty lay the 
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very vessel that had brought me out from home. Her hatches were 
open, her decks in confusion, and her rigging was loose. In spite 
of the crowd of “lumpers” on her decks she looked uncared for 
and forlorn, so very different from “the thing of life” she was at 
sea. I thought her like myself—neglected. 

I looked over the side of the pier. The water was dark and dirty. 
Slimy seaweed and greasy scum of offal from the ships floated on its 
surface. It did not look of the same element as the great, strong, 
sparkling waves far out at sea. At the thought I raised my head 
and looked across the bay, beyond the shipping, and into the distance, 
where the blue sea and sky met. I wished I was there. 

“Hie! hey! where are you looking to!” and a hand-truck rattled 
past on the iron rails beside me. I jumped clear of it. “Keep a 
better look out, youngster,” said the man who was. pushing it. I 
walked up the pier and again off it, and along the beach to a quiet 
place. I lay down upon the sand, and by-and-by I fell asleep. 

I slept some hours, for when I awoke the sun was low and the 
wind cold. It was time to go; but where? All places were alike to 
me. Mechanically I returned to the railway station. A train had 
just gone, there was not another for an hour. I saw a wooden 
bench beside the station wall, I went towards it, and in doing so I 
passed the little refreshment-room of the station. How bright and 
comfortable it looked! I had eaten nothing that day, and I saw 
sandwiches on the counter. They were too dear for me; but perhaps 
I could buy a biscuit. I had still the balance of my last coin in my 
pocket, and I walked into the room. A long, loosely made man, with 
a face tanned to a rusty-red colour by the sun, and so roughened and 
furrowed by exposure that the skin hung loosely on his cheeks, stood 
behind the bar. A huge beard covered his chin, and a tremendous 
moustache, twisted and curled and stiff at the ends, swept beneath 
his nose, which was honeycombed like a piece of old sandstone, and 
very much resembled a chunk of that material roughly carved into 
shape. A slouch hat surmounted his visage, and beneath its brim 
twinkled a pair of grey eyes, which surveyed the outside world with 
a steady and nonchalant air. He had no coat on, only a shirt, and I 
remember the vast expanse of the bosom of that shirt struck me with 
awe. It loomed aloft like a sail. The sleeves of it, however, were 
furled, and showed a pair of long, sinewy forearms, covered with hair, 
and brown as mahogany. He looked so big and so rough as to be 
quite out of place behind a counter. The room too was small, and 
it seemed almost impossible for him to make a move without coming 
against something, or smashing the fragile ware with which he was 
surrounded. He was, however, carefully cleaning some glasses when 
I entered, and did not break them: on the contrary, he dried them 
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tenderly in his great rough hands, and set them gingerly in a 
corner. He eyed me curiously for a few seconds, and then said— 

“Shake you for a drink?”—‘“Shake you for a drink?” he 
repeated louder. 

What did he mean ? 

“Eh?” I ejaculated. 

“Shake you for a drink?” he roared. 

“What's that?” I asked. 

He stared at me in evident astonishment at my ignorance, but 
said nothing, and reaching behind him took down from a shelf a 
dice-box. Rolling the dice on to the counter, he cried, “ Best.” 

“Oh, whether you or I pay?” I exclaimed, enlightened as to the 
shaking. 

“So,” he replied laconically, and returned the dice to the box. 

“ What’ll you take ?” 

“T—I don’t want anything to drink,” I answered. 

“Then what the devil do you want here?” he asked. 

“A biscuit,” said I, taking my money out of my pocket. 

He looked astonished, as if he had never contemplated selling 
biscuits, but he was contradicted by their presence on the counter. 
Slowly, as if I was quite a new experience in customers, he moved 
towards them. 

Up to this point I had watched him steadily, as he had rather 
frightened me, but now a faintness seized me, something seemed to 
give way within me, I clutched vainly at the edge of the counter, 
and fell down on the floor of the room. I heard a great shout, and 
then all was darkness; my senses had left me. When I came to I 
felt that I was still lying on the floor, but that my shoulders were 
supported by a kindly arm, whilst a kindly hand was wiping water 
off my face. Gradually I saw the countenance of the giant. He 
was looking earnestly at me, with an expression of the greatest 
anxiety and concern. When he perceived that I had opened my 
eyes, he smiled, and said aloud, but quite gently— 

“There, I thought you were coming round!” Then softly to 
himself, “Blest if I didn’t think the youngster’s deal was over. 
Here, take this ;” and he put a wine-glass to my lips. 

I swallowed the liquid, and gasped, and choked, and gasped again. 
“ Aha!” laughed the giant, “you’ve some life in you yet.” 

“JT will go,” I said, struggling to rise. He supported me, and I 
got on to my feet; but it was of no use, my head swam, and I would 
have fallen had he not held me. 

“Poor beggar!” he muttered, and then, perceiving that my eyes 
were closing again, he said, “ Why, d—n it! I believe the boy has 
had nothing to eat.” 
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With that he laid me upon the floor again, with my back to the 
counter, and, leaving me for the moment, brought me a plate of 
sandwiches, and put them before me. Didn’t I eat them! They, 
stale and hard as they were, put new life into me. Never had any- 
thing tasted so sweet as those stone-coloured, strongly mustarded, 
and slightly tainted sandwiches. I swallowed the whole plateful; 
the giant watching me with great satisfaction. 

“ Boy, how do you feel now ?” he asked when I had finished. 

“Oh, thank you, sir, better, much better,” I replied. 

“‘ What made you go over like that?” 

“‘T—TI don’t know,” I answered. “I was tired.” 

“ Like to go to sleep?” 

I suppose the brandy I had swallowed must have had an effect 
upon me, for I looked round the place in a confused sort of way. 
Seeing this the giant shouted “Come along,” and led me into a 
back room behind the bar, where he laid a horse-rug on the floor, 
kicked an empty brandy-case to it for a pillow, and when I had lain 
down threw over me a couple of empty sacks. Telling me to be 
sure and go to sleep, he left me, as some customers came to the bar. 

When I again awoke it was quite dark, save for a little stream of 
gaslight that came in under the door. I could not recollect where I 
was. Presently I heard shouts of laughter, the clinking of glasses, 
and every now and then a curious rattling sound, and at intervals, 
above all, a great hearty laugh. Then I remembered. There was 
evidently a brisk trade doing at the bar. After a bit I heard the 
station bell ring, and the customers troop out. The whistle of an 
engine sounded, and the noise of a departing train died away in the 
distance. 

Suddenly it flashed across me that it was the last train for the 
night that had gone. I rose, and, making my way towards the light, 
opened the door. The gas was burning brightly over the bar, and 
behind the latter sat the giant, with a long book before him. A 
heap of coppers, a heap of silver, and a little pile of gold were beside 
him. Between his teeth he held his pen, and with head on one 
side he surveyed his cash-book. Suddenly he turned, and seeing 
me, smiled. 

“Woke up at last?” he inquired. 

_ 

“ How do you feel now?” 

* Quite well, sir.” 

“Then we'll wash up, and go home.” 

“Has the last train gone?” I asked. 

“ Ay, but never mind that; just sit down anywhere, and wait till 
I get this infernal cash straight.” 
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“ Couldn’t I help you with the glasses?” I asked. 

He said nothing, but threw me a towel. I soon had the counter 
clean and cleared, but the giant did not seem to progress. His fore- 
finger travelled up and down, up and down, the page again and 
again, and at the end of each addition he swore frightfully. At last 
he counted the cash beside him, and swept it all into a large cash- 
box. Ocular demonstration was conclusive with him, whatever the 
book might say as to the correct amount of cash. 

I offered to add the book up. 

“Too late to-night,” said he; “come along.” And taking hold of 
the cash-box, he told me to go out, after which he turned off the gas, 
and came away himself, shutting the door. 

We started up the pier. I trotted alongside of him. I asked him 
where he was going. 

“ Home,” said he. 

“T must go home too,” said I. 

“Where ?” he asked. 

I blushed in the darkness. That morning I had left for good the 
wretched little wooden boarding-house at which I had stayed since 
landing. He felt that I hesitated to reply, and said— 

“ Come with me.” 

We left the pier, and skirted the town. In half an hour or more 
we came to a cottage, standing by itself. The giant opened the door, 
and, striking a match, lit a kerosine lamp. The light revealed two 
rooms with walls and ceilings of bare boards and joists. I could see 
a bed in the back room. There was a table and two chairs in 
the front one. This was the whole of the house and furniture. I 
sat down by the giant’s order, whilst he took from a chest a 
great round of beef, some pickles, and salt, plates, knives and 
forks, and a couple of bottles of beer. 

“ Now, boy,” said he, “I guess you’re hungry again. Wire in.” * 

We both “ wired in,” and made the beef and pickles look small. 
When we had finished, the giant pulled a pipe and a twist of tobacco 
out of his pocket, and proceeded to cut the latter upon the table. As 
he did so, he said inquiringly, “ You're a new chum ?” 

“Yes, I am,” I replied. 

“ Any one could see that,” he remarked. ‘“ When did you come?” 

“Three months ago.” 

“What did you come for ?” 

“J—I am a clerk,” I replied. 

“Clerk!” he roared. ‘ What in the name of all that’s etarnal do 
you want in the colonies, then? Blest if I didn’t think you were a 
gentleman. Not that there’s any call for such here. Why do you 
wear them black togs for ?” 
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“T haven’t got any others,” I replied. 

This was unanswerable, so he lit his pipe. 

He had placed me in a canvas chair, and as I lay back in it, and 
watched him through the smoke which curled upwards from his pipe, 
a feeling came over me that I had seen him before. His face bore a 
shadowy semblance to one I remembered—where? Breaking the 
silence, he repeated his question— 

“What did you come for ?” 

My thoughts had somehow gone back to home, and I answered 
without thinking of what he was saying— 

“To look for my mother.” 

The next instant I wished my words unsaid. The giant burst into 
a roar of laughter. It shook the walls of the house; it shook the 
roof; it shook the table; and it entirely disconcerted me. 

“Mother!” he ejaculated ; “mother! He’s come to look for his 
mother!” he screamed. “Ha, ha, ha!” and off he went into another 
fit. Then he stopped; but slapped his thighs and knees, which set 
him off again. “Mother! I’ve heard o’ lots of ’em coming out to 
make fortunes; to knock gold and silver out o’ stones; and I’ve 
known them come out to do nothing; but, d—n me! if ever I heard 
of a new chum what said he had come out to look for his mother. 
Ha, ha, ha!” and off he went again. How long he might have 
gone on laughing, goodness knows; but he suddenly perceived the 
look of chagrin and disappointment on my face, and it appealed to 
his good-nature, and made him at last stop his mirth. “ Well, 
well, lad,” said he, slacking down, but still humorous; “ where’s 
your father ?” 

I was angry, and did not answer. He saw this; and, placing a 
hand on my shoulder, said kindly, “I won't say you won’t find 
your mother, my boy. Victoria’s a small place, if so be she’s in 
Victoria, and if she is, it’s even money she’s in Melbourne. Queerer 
things have happened than that you should find her.” Then per- 
ceiving that I was not quite mollified, he continued: “Lord, my lad, 
I could tell ye a queerer thing that happened to myself.” 

“‘ What is that?” I asked eagerly. “Tell it me.” 

He smoked on in silence for a minute or two, and then said: 

“Well, I will tell ye, cause it has a sort of bearing on your own 
case, and it can’t do any harm to tell it ye; but mind, ye must never 
let it go past ye—never—promise ?” 

I promised ; my attention was excited. 

Patting the top of his pipe with his little finger, he commenced 
slowly— 

“Tt was about—well, never mind when it was. It was a good 
many years ago, and I was at Gympie. You've heard o’ Gympie?” 
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“Mo.” 

“Well, folks don’t give much heed to those sort o’ things at home, 
but here, every man who had a notion of gold, shouldered. his ‘swag,’ 
and was off. Gympie’s in the north. It didn’t ‘ pan’ out well for 
me there. New Zealand now! But that’s not what I was agoing to 
say. Well, I had come down to Brisbane, to get out of Queensland, 
and was loafing along one o’ the streets of the place waiting for 
the Melbourne boat, when a carriage and pair stops with a splatter 
beside of me, and gives me a kind of a start. They drawed up 
so sudden, ye see. ‘ Where are ye going?’ growls I, and somebody 
shouts out, quite cheery, ‘By heaven!” only he didn’t say ‘By 
heaven!’ He named another place he had more notion of. ‘ There’s 
Red Jack!’ They called me Red Jack, ‘cause o’ the beard.” 
And here the giant stroked that appendage to his face with great 
satisfaction. 

“T looks up,” he continued, “and gets a whack on the chest 
from a portmanteau. ‘Vast heaving,’ says I. ‘Don’t you know 
me?’ says he. And, sure enough, it was my old mate, Dan 
Doolan. But, Lord, I would ha’ known him if it hadn’t been for 
his voice—blue coat, white hat, green choker, yellow breeches, boots 
as black as a stove, and as shiny! ‘Dan!’ says I. ‘The same,’ 
says he; and with that he jumps out of the carriage, and shakes me 
by the hand till I thought he ’a had it off. ‘You're just the man 
I wanted, says he; ‘get in.’ ‘Let’s have a “nobbler,’’* says I. 
‘No time,’ says he; and with that he shoves me into the trap, gets 
up and shuts the door, and away we goes, spanking down the street 
as fast as ye like. 

“¢You’re in a devil of a hurry, Dan,’ says I. ‘Faix! and when 
wouldn’t a man be if it wasn’t when he was agoing to his own 
wedding, says he. ‘Wedding?’ says I, looking at him. ‘That’s 
the size of it,’ says he; ‘an’ you're going to be my best man.’ 
‘Let me out,’ says I. ‘ Devil a bit of it,’ says he. ‘I haven’t any 
clothes to go in,’ says I, trying to open the door of the carriage, ‘ nor 
the money to buy ’em with.’ ‘D—n the money,’ says he, and pulls 
out a bundle of notes as thick as a book. ‘Good God,’ says I, ‘is 
that from the old claim?’ ‘It is,’ says he, and then he told me how, 
just after I had left the darned hole, he and the others had struck the 
metal. 

“ *T was always too late for anything good, says I. ‘Faith, don’t 
say that when you're just in time for my wedding,’ says he. ‘And 
do ye think that'll be any good to ye?’ saysI. ‘ Wait till ye see 
her, says he, and then he goes into a yarn as long as my leg as to 


* Nobbler, a drink. 
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how he had met her, and how at first she wouldn’t have anything 
to say to him, and how at last she would. “You know how 
women go on when they fancy they’ve got hold of a good thing— 
always a-saying they don’t think anything on it. Dan was in 
earnest, any way, I could see that, for he jawed away about her till 
the trap stopped. 

“Tt was at an hotel that trap stopped at—a wooden one. There 
wasn’t so much stone about Brisbane in those days as there is now 
—and you could have heard the row that was going on in that hotel 
right across the street, and farther than the next block. Such 
a darned lot o’ men and women came out on to the verandah as 
you'd a-thought would have broken it down. ‘Hurroo!’ says they. 
‘Hurroo!’ says Dan, and in we goes. 

“T had no call to be ashamed of my clothes. There was diggers 
there in shirts and moleskins; there was diggers there in slops; 
there was diggers there in long coats and tall hats; there was 
diggers there in duck; there was diggers there with gloves on ’em. 
In fact, there was all sorts of ’em; and, as for the women, Lord 
knows where they had all come from, but they had started early, 
and called in at the stores on their way, I calculate. 

“Tn the dining-room there was no end of a spread; champagne all 
along the table, and at the bar there was a crowd indulging promis- 
cuous in free drinks. I never seed such a kick-up. Dan introduced 
me to his friends, and in less than a minute I had had more liquor 
offered me than would have done to have washed myself in, had 
I been so minded. 

“«¢ Parson’s ready,’ presently shouts some one down the stairs, and 
we all goes up ’em. I’m blest if any of us knew what we were 
a-doing at first, but by-and-by we all gets squeezed into our places, 
the men on one side of the room, the women on the other. I was 
next to Dan, of course, holding his gloves. Parson, he was just in 
front of us, and we were all ready, a-waiting for the bride. 

“T was just a-speculating where she was a-coming from when one 
of the doors of the room opens, and in walks Now, who do 
you think ?”—and the giant laid his hand on my knee, bringing his 
face close to mine—“ my own wife! 

“There was no mistaking her,” he continued, rising, and pointing 
with outstretched arm at an imaginary woman. “There she was, 
looking almost as fresh and hearty as when she drove me away from 
her in the old country, fifteen years afore!” 

“Drove you away from her?” I ejaculated. 

“ Ay, lad,” replied the giant, reflectively. 

Up to this point I had wondered what connection the giant’s story 
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had with my chance of finding my mother. Now an idea seized me, 
and completely staggered me for the moment. I started up. 

“She drove you away from her?” I repeated. 

“ Ay, devil a one could stand her tongue,” said he. 

“Your name ?—oh! your name, sir?” said I. 

“ Stevens,” answered the giant. 

“Once of Stepney ?” 

“The same,” he replied. 

“Father!” I exclaimed, and threw myself into his arms. 

At first he could not make it out. That his child, whom he had 
forgotten, should be the first to awaken, after so many years, affection 
in his rough heart, was what he had never thought of. I felt him 
tremble under my embrace. Then, thrusting me from him, he 
exclaimed—* Charley, my son!” and examined my face. He next 
questioned me as to my uncle and aunt, and, finding my answers 
correct, sat down with me on his knee, satisfied that I was, indeed, 
his son. . 

“Go on with your story, father,” I soon said. ‘“ What of my 
mother? Where is she?” 

“Guess I don’t know,” replied my father, cooling down suddenly. 

“ How, why?” I asked. 

“Cause I’ve never seen her from the day Dan married her to 
this.” 

““ You—you don’t say, father, he married her?” I exclaimed. 

“T trust he did,” replied my father. 

“That's bigamy,” I cried. 

“T call it a blessing,” said he. 

“ But she’s not his wife.” 

“Well, perhaps not. Shouldn’t wonder, now you mention it, if 
she’s somebody else’s by this time. I guess she’s not mine, anyhow,” 
and he knocked the ashes out of his pipe deliberately. ‘She didn’t 
perceive me on that occasion,” he went on; “and so I took my 
own opinion on the matter. I don’t suppose she was nervous; 
she wasn’t a nervous sort. But I expect she was a-keeping her 
eyes on Dan: and Dan, he was a-staring at her, and so were 
the rest of the people; and so, as soon as I saw how it was, I just 
slipped out at one of the verandah windows, and over the verandah 
rail, spry as a monkey, and dropped, I don’t know how high it 
was, into the street, and was off. That wedding went on without 
me, I guess; leastways, I saw it in the paper the day after, on 
board the Sydney boat. I was real sorry for Dan, real sorry; but 
what could I do?” 

And my father filled his pipe with an air of satisfaction at the 
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recollection of having, by his presence of mind, escaped from an 
awkward predicament. As for myself, I had to give up all attempt to 
find my mother. My father would not hear of it. He made me 
solemnly promise never to try to seek her in any way, and then took 
me into his refreshment business. I became his assistant behind the 
bar, and soon learnt the mystery of “shaking” strangers for drinks, 
which mystery consisted in having peculiar dice, and a decanter full 
of cold tea instead of brandy, for private consumption. I soon 
became quick, and colonial in my manner, and continued a great 


favourite with my father as long as I never alluded in any way to my 
mother. 
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Sport in Spain. 





Spar, with all her wild woods and inaccessible sierras, can scarcely 
be called a land of field sports: nor can her sons, hardy and keen- 
eyed as they certainly are, be numbered among the class of in- 
veterate sportsmen. 

There are certain great drawbacks to sporting in Spain. 

The rivers, as a rule, are semi-dry, and trickle lazily over their 
pebbly or muddy bed in summer, and assume in winter almost the 
proportions of mountain torrents. Hence, the oarsman is thwarted. 

Then the fish are few and poor: hence the angler or fly-fisher 
seeks other ground. The intense heat, during a great part of the 
year, makes the racecourse a perfect desert of loose, deep, shifting 
sand: hence little is done in the racing line. 

As to hunting, although foxes are plentiful, it is an unknown 
sport, partly owing to the dangerous nature of the ground: and, 
as regards coursing, greyhounds in Spain are very poor, great diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting anywhere near a hare, owing to the 
open nature of the ground; and so a hare is generally, to use a 
technical term, “mobbed to death” by a pack of motley hunting 
curs. 

There is bustard-staliing in Andalucia in the summer heats, when 
the sportsman puts on a white herdsman’s dress, and, thus disguised, 
gets near his prey, as they run down to the lowlands, in herds 
of ten or twelve, to slake their thirst. There is shooting partridges 
with a decoy, or reclamo, from an ambush of cistus pine-boughs 
on the wild hillside; and, lastly, there is the regular monteo, or 
monteria, or caceria, that is, the large shooting-party, organised 
by some wealthy landowner, and consisting of from ten to thirty 
guns, and double that number of beaters, dog-holders, and the like, 
in which the party carries tents, provisions for four or five days, 
and the like, and never dreams of returning until it has been at least 
five days slaughtering deer, hares, partridges, wild boar, and wild 
cats in the wooded sides of some hazy sierra. 

It must here be said that, with some reason, a Spanish country 
gentleman does not, as an English squire, shoulder his gun, whistle 
his dog, take a lad to carry the game, and trudge off for an 
afternoon’s sport. It would be unsafe, in this country, for the 
sportsman could get no bag in the open fields; he must hie to the 
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wilds far away, and, if known to be rich, he might be “sequestrated,” 
as it is called; that is, taken prisoner, by some wild hill-gang, and 
a ransom demanded for his release. 

In common justice, however, let me say that, after wandering over 
the wildest and worst parts of Spain on foot, alone, J have never 
yet been molested. 

Your space would not allow me to dwell here upon game laws, 
preserved lands, and the like, in Spain: suffice it to say that, as 
a rule, the greater part of the country is unpreserved; and the 
genus poacher does not exist—I mean, poacher legitimate. 

Here is a summary of the game laws of Spain : 


I. Landowners may shoot over their own property all the year 
round. 
II. Shooters over public grounds must not shoot in the close 
season. 
III. The close season is, from April 1 to September 1 in northern ; 
and from March 1 to September 1 in southern, Spain. 
IV. No guns may be fired in snowy or misty weather. 
V. Angling is allowed all the year round; but net-fishing 
is forbidden to all from March 1 to July 30. 
VI. Decoy birds and nets for birds are only allowable for flights 
of quails and stock-doves. 


N.B.—This last rule is wholly set at naught. However, let me’ 
speak of a large shooting-party at which some of the leading members 
of the Cortes have just figured. In these affairs they shake off 
Madrid casino-life, political disputes, and other cobwebs. Some two 
or three years ago, Marshal Serrano, Duke of La Torre, invited a 
select party of Constitutionalists, or members of the Opposition, 
to shoot red-deer and wild boar in the wilds and wooded ravines 
of the far-famed, the blue-tinted, the romantic Sierra Morena. 

Senor Sagasta, Albareda, Ahumada, and a host of well-known 
Constitutionalists left club, casino, cigar smoke, and debating chamber 
at the twang of the hunting-horn, and, with guns and hunting-knives, 
entered the night train for Andalucia. 

The tent, in a wild district, in the territory of the Duqué de La 
Torre, was erected; and at night some twenty sportsmen, politicians, 
sat down to a savoury but simple dinner, at which the duke presided. 
Before commencing war upon the viands a horn was blown, and 
around the round table silence reigned supreme. 

Then, rising, Don Barnabé read aloud to the guests at the round 
table the following rules of the hunting party. 


I. Any allusion to politics is absolutely forbidden. 
2u2 
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II. Every game of hazard, such as cards, is likewise forbidden. 
III. Instead of gambling, every sort of jest and light play is to 
reign supreme. 

The company gave its unanimous assent; the simple feast com- 
menced and finished, and with light hearts and easy digestion the 
huntsmen found sleeping quarters as best they could in tent and 
wigwam. 

Spaniards drink no wine, and rise early ; headaches and “ sodas-and- 
brandy ” are unknown. 

In all its glory the morning sun of Andalucia arose, and shed its 
lustre over the rugged range of the Sierra Morena ; it touched the 
giant pass of Despeiiaperros, where shattered columns stand up into 
the clear blue sky; here one of light chrome yellow, there another of 
dark purple, or brightest crimson lake ; it shone upon the grey-green 
stunted olives; it lit up the groves of tangled arbutus and feathery 
pine. 

Not one living being can be seen for miles around; not one sound 
is heard save the whistle of the plover, the scream of the hawk, and 
the call of the red-legged partridge—no other sound of life. But the 
little rivulets are gurgling down from crag to crag, and make music 
as they go. 

Out sounds the horn; and the sportsmen spring to their feet and 
examine the priming of their guns, and lo, the whole lone blue 
mountain-side is alive with beaters, dog-masters, dogs, and horses or 
mules with pack-saddles for the game. Far and wide the horns are 
ringing, far and wide spreads the baying of the dogs and hounds, as 
they scour the mountain’s wooded side. The sportsmen ensconce 
themselves behind tree, in shrub, behind jutting crags. Then a 
black spot appears from out a thicket of cistus: it is but the head of 
a sportsman there ensconced ! 

Suddenly every fissure and slope echoes with the ery of a pair of 
the scattered pack; on and onward, borne on the still calm morning 
air, comes the sound, and out from a tangled thicket of arbutus and 
cistus and scented rosemary bursts a light red graceful deer, and 
bounds with surprising agility up the rugged wooded sides of the 
sierra. 

A light blue smoke burst from two contiguous thickets, two sharp 
cracks break the air, and the red-deer is kicking its last amid the 
scented and tangled underwood. 

Thus for seven or eight hours wild boar, red-deer, hares, and large 
wild cats are falling to the guns of the ambuscade. 

The bugle sounds the return; and in grouys, some by one 
mountain path, some by another, the sportsmen and their train of 
beaters, mules, and dogs wend their way to the tent, all arriving, 
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though by different routes, and unseen by each other, within a few 
moments of the given hour. 

An uninitiated sportsman curses his ill-starred fate—he had not 
even seen a head of game; and Tamberlik reassures him by telling 
him that he had shot a hound’s tail off. 

So, day after day, the sport goes on. 

In these Andalucian hunting-parties there is a time-honoured 
custom, that the man who kills his mazden head of game shall be 
tried, formally, and sentenced by his comrades. 

Two young sportsmen (one a son of Sagasta) pleaded guilty, and 
were formally arraigned, after dinner, when cigars were lit, and the 
pale Andalucian moon shed its lustre into the plain tent-door. 

Don Antonio Arevalo was the Juez, or judge; Don V. Gonzalez 
defended the one, and Don Luis Albareda the other, prisoner. 

The prisoners stood at the end of the simple deal table: in poured 
the accusers, in the shape of the guard of the wild where the shots 
were fired, and a motley train, a veritable tag, rag, and bob-tail, con- 
sisting of beaters, dog-masters, cutters-up, and salters, some making 
rough music with frying-pans, some with horns, some with bits of 
leaf between their fingers : they poured into the tent dining-room, and 
stood, breathless, awaiting the trial. 

The accusation was taken down and duly framed; and up got 
Luis Albareda, for the defence of Sagasta’s son. Albareda is a 
tremendous wag and capital speaker, and he it was who brought 
down roars of laughter in the Congress by saying, when speaking on 
the Mahon Protestant persecution, “ But the man who complained of 
the Protestant singing has been stone deaf for twenty years!” , 

Albareda’s speech, on this more happy occasion, full of wit and 
sparkling sally, brought down roars of laughter, the more so that the 
judge, with absurd gravity, kept calling him to order. 

At last, the trial—unlike the generality of trials in Spain—was 
concluded, and the two misdemeanants were released on payment of a 
few dollars for tobaczo to the beaters. 

Beneath the calm blue starlit sky, the beaters, wrapped in their 
striped, heavy rugs, had laid themselves down to sleep; a few were 
humming the wailing nana; some smoked, idly dozing over the 
flickering fires, as the scented fumes of the smouldering rosemary 
rose up into the midnight air. 

Suddenly “ Tamberlik is about to sing” was passed from lip to 
lip, and, in a moment, all had shaken off sleep and risen; and every 
hat was doffed in homage, as the thrilling notes of the great singer of 
Madrid rang through those dusky solitudes. 

“Tamberlik!” said an old beater, as he listened enraptured ; 
“siempre ganana ochenta reales todas las noches que canta en 
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Madrid !” i.e. “ Tamberlik, bless me, they say he gets eighty reals” 
(16s.) “ per night, in Madrid, when he sings!” 

Thus, in these simple pleasantries, rude comforts, and healthy 
exercise, the Madrid politicians forgot their cares, and flung politics 
to the winds, while Senor Canovas was parading the young king 
through the Provinces ; and Seville lay prostrate, in the dim twilight 
evenings, before the gorgeous processions of La Semana Santa, or 
Holy Week! 


Sportsmen may care to know that the hunting-party on this 
occasion was formed as follows : 


60 sportsmen, 2 carts of barley, 
150 dogs, 20 small-arm men, 

9 dog-masters, 40 servants, 

15 beaters, 5 cooks, 

90 beasts of burden, 4 bakers, 

14 tents, 3 buyers of game ; 


and the number of head of large game killed in the seven or eight 
days was 3000, z.e. red-deer, wild boar, and bustard. 








Celia: 
‘AN IDYLL. 


By tHe Autnor oF ‘ My QUEEN.’ 


“Glad, but not flushed with gladness, 
Since joys go by; 
Sad, but not bent with sadness, 
Since sorrows die.” 


) 4 


“Sue has the face of a Greuze, soft-tinted, dewy-eyed, tender-lipped, 
but it is a Greuze with a soul. There is power in the broad level 
brows, in the firm setting of the mouth. She is a creature who will 
penetrate beyond the peaceful monotony of this your country village. 
She will struggle and suffer, but never stagnate in the unambitious 
tranquillity that is so near to idiotey.” 

He who speaks is Valentine Neal, the great artist from London, 
who once or twice in a year or so finds his way to this man-forgotten 
little village where he who was once his dearest comrade, and nearest 
rival, has buried himself in a living grave. 

He who answers is a man with a grave and noble face and a quiet 
pleasant voice, who bears in both face and voice the unalterable marks 
of some great sorrow, past, but not forgotten, some cruel blow that 
has sered and stricken him, taking all the brightness and light, 
though leaving much strength and possible peace behind. 

His dress is a deft: mixture of artist and parson, with a strong dash 
of the Bohemian over all. 

“Tranquillity may mean happiness—that you forget or deny,” he 
makes answer in that pleasant voice of his. ‘I, who have known the 
child and cared for her welfare for so many years, am loth to think 
that the world of feverish desires and unreal pleasures, that never 
satisfy though they satiate, should break into her quiet life yet 
awhile.” 

“And yet she has a talent that will not be hid under a bushel,” 
answers Neal, with the same vigour of voice and manner that he shows 
in every work of his powerful hand. “ Let her fulfil the promise of 
these days, and her power be known, and you will have every little 
jackanapes of an art-critic—heaven save the mark—dragging her to 
the fore, and raking out every petty detail of her private life.” 
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John Trevelyan takes his cigar from his mouth and looks into the 
broad clever face of his friend with a sudden light in his grey eyes. 


“You acknowledge her power—you, who hold that a woman can 
do no good work ?” 


But Neal is not to be taken aback. 

“She has power and talent, undoubtedly—for a woman,” he says 
sturdily. ‘But she is only a woman in her sex and her gentleness 
—there is no fandangleism or fine-ladyism about her., She has been 
your pupil, your associate. She has had the education of a boy, and 
escaped the follies of her kind.” 

But John Trevelyan does not hear this semi-apologetic praise. He 
has fallen into a reverie. 

“Poor little Celia!” he says softly. ‘She will have her wish ; she 
will make money by her paintings, and for her sake I am glad. She 
1s so proud, too proud to take help from us who love her, and so very, 
very poor.” 

Neal ponders. He, who by the work of hand and brain now reaps 
so much of this world’s goods, once felt the sting of poverty in such 
bitter fashion that he cannot hear the word lightly. Poverty means 
misery, oftentimes crime. 

“Tf she be poor, she has the rare gift of wearing her poverty 
gracefully. All her surroundings are pure and delicate. Truly it is 
better to be poor in the country than in a town,” he says, musing. 
Then he asks, “ How comes she here alone? Has she no people, no 
belongings ?” 

“Neither kindred nor acquaintance, not a creature belonging to 
her, or haying the smallest claim upon her. And yet there is no 
romance or mystery about her. Twelve years ago the mother, a 
beautiful, well-born, well-bred creature came and settled down in that 
tiny little cottage where Celia still lives, her only desire, complete 
isolation from the world, her only possessions, her child, a faithful 
servant, an income of a hundred a year, and a broken heart.” 

“A good stock-in-trade, poor soul,” grunts Neal, sucking at his 

pipe. 
“Yet her story was simple enough, common enough too. She had 
irretrievably offended her only relation, a rich uncle, by her marriage 
with a good-looking scoundrel. The uncle dies, leaving to her, and 
her child after her, nothing but an annuity of a hundred pounds. 
The scoundrel, having first broken all the heart and the spirit out 
of her, deserts her, and then dies too.” 

“Last of all, the woman died also?” quotes Neal. 

“Yes, she died too; five years ago. She had, as I say, completely 
isolated herself. Those of the rich who would have been kind to her 
she shunned determinedly ; the poor, seeing her superiority and guess- 
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ing her pride, shunned her. I, as the parson, would not be shunned, 
and during the seven years she lived here I was the only stranger 
who ever entered her cottage. I took a fancy to the child, and I 
taught her. I and her mother taught her all she knows. That is 
all.” 

“ And the mother being dead, this girl goes on living there alone. 
By heaven, what a life! A beautiful girl, no friends—one hundred 
a year—in this dead-alive hole.” 

For a moment John Trevelyan’s forehead contracts with pain, but 
he answers quietly, “My mother and I are her friends. My mother 
being blind and so old can do little for her, but we would have wished 
to have her to live with us if that had been possible. Do you think 
that I would not do all that I could for her ?” 

“T think that you would do all that you could for every one but 
yourself,” answers Neal, heartily. 

“Celia’s mother, dying, trusted me, as her only friend, with her 
wish for her child’s future. The isolation and solitary life she had 
chosen for herself she left as a legacy to her child. She wished that 
she should live in this cottage, under the old nurse’s care and mine, 
and that, until she was twenty-one and had a right to choose for 
herself, she should see no strangers, nor be brought in contact with 
the world in any way.” 

“That is why I have never seen her before ?” 

“Yes, we are bound to respect the mother’s wishes. She never 
comes here when there are any strangers. It is only at Celia’s most 
urgent wish that I have taken you to-day to see her work and give 
your opinion of it. The child had a right toask that—she has worked 
so hard.” 

“ And who has been her master in painting?” asks Neal, laying 
down his empty pipe. 

“T have.” » 

Neal’s strong hand comes down with a mighty thump on the rustic 
table near him. 

“Then you have broken your vow! Jack, Jack! Iam glad. Has 
the child done what we all of us failed to do?” 

“No, she has not,” he answers, with a face grown visibly pale. 
“My vow was that I should never paint another picture as long as I 
lived. I have not broken it; I have simply been her master, because 
she had no other. I have scarcely touched a brush in the teaching, 
and then only for her.” 

“You are a fool,” answers Neal. 

And then there is silence betweenthem. After a while Neal begins 
pacing up and down the smooth grass terrace from which there is so 
glorious a view, hands in pocket, with massive brows knitted. 
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“ You have turned your back on the only thing worth living for, 
and in your disgust with art made yourself a parson. Being a parson, 
let me ask you, in your own parables, have you any right to hide your 
one talent in a napkin, and vow you will never again put brush to 
canvas, because of your own folly—and a woman, curse her !” 

“ And a friend,” says Trevelyan, with pale set lips. 

‘Because one man and one woman are treacherous, is that any 
reason that you should spoil all your life, you who might be the first 
figure-painter living? Jack! it’s a sin, a crime! Any man may be a 
parson, but any parson cannot be a painter. Leave some other fellow 
to preach to the old women, and come back to the world—to us.” 

“‘T have chosen my life. I shall stick to it,” he makes curt answer. 

Then some of the cloud clears from his face, some of the natural 
grave kindliness comes back. 

“Strange as it may seem to you, this life has charms that the other 
lacked. Having learnt to love the country I could not go back to the 
town. Besides, there are some that would miss me. My old women 
thought me a strange sort of parson at first, but they have learned to 
like me at last.” 

His eyes, wandering over the still landscape, rest on the hollow 
where Celia’s cottage lies. 

“ And what would become of the child ?” he'says, more to himself 
than to his friend. 

This friend has been pacing up and down in grim silence. He 
knows that what he has said none other of Trevelyan’s friends or foes 
would have dared to say, but that even he, privileged though he be, 
dare no further. 

Trevelyan’s last words break the train of thought. He notes how 
his friend’s gaze rests wistfully and unconsciously on the little cottage 
among the trees. He begins to perceive how the tenderness and 
geniality that were once the chief characteristics of John Trevelyan’s 
face are beginning to overgrow the gloom and sadness that have 
settled there for many a year. Forgetting all drawbacks, jumping 
to conclusions as is his wont, he claps his friend suddenly on the 
back and breaks into unexpected mirth. 

“T see it all! It is a very pretty idyll. Master and pupil— 
teaching one thing he learns another. After all, Jack, you may have 
chosen the better life. She is pretty enough, and good enough to all 
seeming, to console a man for all other losses. Love in a village, 
among trees and flowers, under blue skies. By heaven! if I were 
not so grim and gruff and world-worn I could find it in my heart 
to envy you!” 

For a moment Trevelyan listens in simple bewilderment. Then 
the sudden flush on his face shows that he understands. 
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“ Drop your jest, Val, it is a sorry one,” he says briefly and sternly. 
“ There are things of which it is a profanation to speak. The child 
upon its mother’s breast is not farther from all thought of this so- 
called love, with its follies and crimes, than Celia Thorold. Heaven 
keep her so!” 

Ten minutes later they are speeding to the station, behind a pair 
of fast-trotting brown cobs. Fortune, usually bestowing her favours 
where they are not wanted, had brought John Trevelyan, rector of © 
Borrodaile, Creamshire, who had thought himself passing rich on three 
hundred a year, into sudden and unexpected possession of much money. 
His horses, wines, and cigars were noted in the county. He lived 
in real, not ostentatious luxury, but he would not leave his people. 
Perhaps these people loved him the more, knowing that he did not 
cleave to them from the necessity of a livelihood. 

These same cigars had been as great a trouble to his simple people 
at one time, as his Bohemian dress and impenetrable reserve. But 
they had learned to accept them as part of the mam himself. The 
parson would not be ¢hez parson without his cigar or short pipe. 

Celia Thorold is not mentioned again between them until Neal’s 
train is moving away from the station. Then he puts his head out of 
the window with a hasty valediction. 

“Tell your pupil when she has done anything that contents herself 
to send it to me. I will do what I can for her.” 

“Lost to us again—through a woman,” he mutters, as the train 
bears him away. 

That is his final requiem over the remains of Jack Trevelyan, artist. 

A few hours after, plunged into the whirlpool of a busy life, he has 
forgotten that this, his erewhile dearest friend, ever lived. 

But as the passer-by with chance-thrown stone may bring all 
manner of strange hidden life to the surface of the stagnant pool, so 
he, with careless hand, has disturbed the peaceful tranquillity of a 
quiet life, and brought all manner of strange and unsuspected thoughts 
into John Trevelyan’s mind. 

Leaving his carriage at the foot of a hill, and giving the reins to 
his servant, he strolls through bye-lanes towards his house. Searce a 
night passes but he smokes his cigar among these lanes; never a 
night, wet or fine, but he goes past Celia’s cottage to assure himself 
of the child’s safety. It is so lonely for her, with only the old woman- 
servant to bear her company. Now he goes the same way, but not 
with the same serene self-acknowledgment of purpose. It dawns 
upon him, among a strange tumult of bewildered thoughts, that the 
child has grown into a woman, and that he, who thought all his real 


life ended, and his heart dead, has still some possibilities of loving left 
in him. 
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So he strolls up the lane, hands in pocket, cigar in mouth, 
meditative. 

The lane is grass-grown, and little used. The trees stretch out 
untrimmed graceful branches towards each other, and well-nigh meet 
overhead ; the violets, heavy with dew, send out faint sweet perfume 
into the night air. But near to Celia’s garden-gate the scent of the 
may-blossom is stronger than theirs, and overpowers their delicate 

_ fragrance in its own strong sweet odour. 

The cottage lies back from the lane, and there is a little garden 
around it kept in blossom all the year round by Celia’s own strong 
young hands, a tiny orchard at the back which is Celia’s studio in the 
fine weather, and beyond the orchard a wood with two paths, oft 
trodden by Celia’s feet—the one a short cut to the vicarage, the other 
to the big house, where she, day after day, copies in the great picture- 
gallery by permission of the absent owner, granted at John Trevelyan’s 
request. 

Nearing the gate, he is aware of a tall slim figure, with small 
shapely head, just visible in the twilight of the clear night. His step 
quickens. 

“ Not in bed, Celia ?” he asks, throwing away his cigar. 

Celia goes to bed with the birds and is up and about when they are 
leaving their nests, for the daylight is her work-time. But to-night 
the great man from town has brought something of the disquiet of 
his presence, even to her quiet mind. 

“T could not rest,” she answers simply, “and it seemed less lonely 
here. Tabitha is in bed and asleep.” 

“What has disturbed you, child?” he asks gently. 

In his anxiety for her, she is only his child-charge again. 

“Hopes and fears. Tell me” (with just the least tremor in her 
low quiet voice) “is there any hope for me ?” 

“More than hope. I was loth to trust my own judgment, being 
your master. But Neal, who is sparing of his praise of women, thinks 
much of your powers.” 

He smiles as he says it. He is glad for her gladness. 

“And I shall make money—really make money ?” 

Her hands are clasped in eagerness; even in the semi-darkness he 
can see the light in her eyes. 

“Little one, have you wanted so for money? . . . And we have 
so much,” he says with tender reproach. 

“T could not take money, even from you,” she answers, defending 
herself. ‘“ All else you have given and I have taken, but not money. 
And, you see Tabby is getting old, and I do not like that she should 
work so hard, and if I do the work then I must leave my painting, 
and that is all I have to live for.” 
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She cannot see the sadness of his face, and if she could, she would 
not understand. 

“Good night,” he says quietly, after 2 moment’s silence. “God 
bless you, Celia.” 

“Good night ; I can sleep now. I am happy, and it is to you, my 
master, that I owe it all.” 

She takes his hand in both of hers with the caressing gesture of a 
child, and before he knows it or can stop her she stoops her graceful 
head and presses her soft lips upon it. Then with another “Good 
night,” she is gone. 

But Trevelyan stays there under the may-tree, looking at the hand 
she has kissed. 


Il. 


Tue following morning finds Celia going steadily and perseveringly 
as ever, on her way to the great house where she usually spends the 
chief part of the day, copying in the deserted picture gallery. 

Her hat is in her hand, and the sun, breaking through the net- 
work of young leaves, flings bright lights on her golden head and 
plays among the folds of her long grey gown; made by her own deft 
fingers is this same gown, innocent of all the frills and flounces that 
adorn even the village maidens, and yet fulfilling perfectly all the 
most-to-be-desired qualifications of a dress, in that it clothes but does 
not hide all the supple lines of her perfect young figure. Fair and 
stately in her untrained simplicity, pure and guileless as Eve among 
the gardens of Eden, yet with a simple earnestness and intensity of 
purpose in her dark eyes and finely formed lips that are more note- 
worthy even than her beauty. 

The excitement of the previous day has kept her sleeping later 
than is her!wont this fair spring morning, yet for two hours or more 
has she been about her homely duties, and now with a free conscience 
may go to the painting which has taken the place of all other loves 
and other interests in her lonely young life. 

Through the primrose-studded woods into the gloom of the long 
dark avenue, through the gardens, all so neglected and dreary, up the 
broad stone terraces she goes, a little lonely grey figure among all the 
stillness and desolation. One or two old servants, working in a 
gloomy half-hearted fashion to keep the dust and dirt at bay in their 
master’s long absence, look up and smile as she passes by. She is 
the only bit of sunlight in the place, and better known there than he 
to whom it all belongs. But Celia has the picture-gallery all to 
herself. Her little feet go tap, tap all down the oaken floor, but only 
the fading faces on the walls look down to give her greeting, smiles or 
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frowns, just as the painters’ whim has made them ; they cannot help 
themselves, smiling or frowning they must be always. 

Sometimes Celia, who knows them all, these picture-people, loving 
some, disliking others, just as though they were her own familiar 
acquaintances (as indeed they are well-nigh the only ones she possesses), 
making up whimsical fanciful little histories for each, feels quite sorry 
for them in their loneliness and desertion, with never any living faces 
to look upon theirs, only hers and her master’s. They are so beautiful 
some of them, and their beauty is fading slowly with no human eyes 
to find any pleasure in it. It is so good a thing to live, to have 
work to do and be conscious of the power to do it, but they can never 
feel the warmth or the light of the sun any more. Sometimes the 
girl, shut up so many hours with all these picture-people, feels the 
oppression of their silence and sadness almost enough to damp her own 
brightness of youth and hope. But to-day hope is so strong within 
her that nothing can cloud her brightness. 

Going along the gallery, she pauses before two pictures, first one, 
then the other. Never a day but she pays to each this tribute of 
interest. 

The first, hanging in a panel by itself, is a portrait of two young 
children : one, a boy of sickly and fragile mien, and thoughtful eyes, 
seated on a fur rug with a book by his side; the other a year or 
so younger, of singular beauty, robust and strong, with a toy-sword 
in his hand and a soldier’s cap upon his little curly head. 

Further down, among the more modern paintings, hangs the other 
picture (also a portrait), by a very celebrated artist, of a young man, 
not more than twenty-one or thereabouts. It is a face of almost 
perfect beauty, but though the artist has struggled to put something 
of a smile on the lips there are tired and dejected lines around the 
mouth that refuse to smile, and the eyes have a settled sadness in them. 

Both these, the pictures of the little curly-headed soldier-boy and the 
young man, are portraits of Adrian Carlyon, the present possessor of 
the big house and all the lands that appertain thereto. But day after 
day Celia regards the two pictures with sweet sorrowful eyes and a 
heart full of the tenderest pity, for the story that hangs upon them is 
so sad an one that, however others may hold this Adrian Carlyon as 
worthy of envy, having so much of this world’s goods, to her he is 
only an object of the most pitiful interest. 

There were two brothers—so the story goes, so Celia has heard it 
from Trevelyan—Clement the eldest, delicate from birth, weakly of 
limb, but of great intelligence and sweet disposition; Adrian the 
younger, perfect in health and strength, beautiful, daring, hating all 
studies. 


The affection between the two brothers was singularly strong, the 
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difference of their natures seemed but to knit them the closer. In their 
childhood Clement would try his delicate strength to the utmost to 
join in his brother's pursuits; Adrian would tame his wild spirits and 
be the gentlest of nurses in his brother’s worst illnesses. 

So they grew up, and there came a time when Clement, being 
seventeen, Adrian fifteen, they were spending the summer on the coast 
of Cornwall. There came a day when Adrian, ever headstrong, dis- 
regarding the fears of his mother, the entreaties of his brother, and 
the doubts of the boatmen, persisted in going out in his little sailing- 
boat, when experienced eyes foresaw a storm. At the last moment 
Clement, finding all persuasions vain, quietly took his place in the 
boat also, and Adrian let him go—ay more, encouraged him, laughing 
at fear. 

They were returning home, had nearly reached the shore, when the 
threatened storm came in sudden violence, carried away their little 
sail, overturned their boat, and left them struggling in the sea within 
sight of land. 

After the first shock of immersion, Adrian, a powerful swimmer, 
looked for his brother, resolute to save him or die himself. But 
whether the falling sail had struck him or the shock had produced 
one of the sudden faintings to which he was subject, none ever knew. 
Adrian swam round and round the spot until his own strength was 
exhausted, and he was with difficulty rescued. But he never saw his 
brother again. 

The after-tale was sad as the prologue. The mother in her agony 
accused him as his brother’s murderer and refused to see him, and 
never until she lay on her death-bed retracted or forgave him. Then 
it was too late. Adrian, hardened, remorseless, could not forgive, and 
would not go to her. 

Since then only vague rumours of a wild and reckless life had 
reached the simple country-folk who had loved him as a child. 
They loved him still for the matter of that, but he came among 
them so seldom. He seemed to have an unconquerable aversion 
to the inheritance which had come to him in such cruel manner. 
Now and again he would come to the old place, struggling to over- 
come it, but always after a few days it would get the better of 
him, and he would go back to his old life—no blameless one, if report 
be credited. 

But there must have been some strange charm about him, so 
Celia used to fancy, for even his people, who suffered much from 
his long absences and his thoughtless neglect, seemed to think them 
amply atoned by one glimpse of his handsome face, one careless 
gift from his generous hand. And John Trevelyan, who knew him 
only by these few and far between visits to his own place and could 
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not fail to hear such evil as was said of him, never spoke of him but 
with a loving pity, not unmingled with admiration. 

But Celia has never seen him ; only the two faces, the happy, laugh- 
ing child-face, the weary saddened man’s, draw from her always the 
tenderest interest and compassion. 

But to-day she does not linger long, looking at them, or thinking 
about them. The stimulus of fresh hope and faith in her own powers 
have sent her with new energy to her work. How pleasant is that 
first sense of power! She paints unweariedly; sometimes as she 
mixes fresh colours she sings softly to herself, but mostly she is quite 
silent, altogether absorbed. 

Trevelyan, coming in about midday, thinks what a pretty picture 
she makes at the end of the long dark-floored gallery, with her head 
thrown a little back, one hand holding her palette uplifted, and a 
streak of sunlight, coming through an open window, falling on the 
hem of her gown. 

“Ts that you, my master?” she says gaily, without turning her 
head. “How good of you to come! I have been wanting you so 
badly. Come and tell me why it is this shadow will look so hard 
and thick.” 

There is no shade of embarrassment or remembrance in Trevelyan’s 
grave, kindly manner. He takes his place by her side with a few 
quiet criticisms, as he has done so many mornings for years past. 
Now and again, with the strong impulse of conscious power, he takes 
the brush from her hand and puts in a few bold strokes, but always, 
after a moment, he gives it back to her. 

“Show me! Show me!” she says eagerly. ‘See! one touch of 
yours has brought that finger into shape, where a dozen of mine have 
failed.” 

“Tf I do it, it will not be your work,” he answers, smiling. 

“This is only a copy, and does not matter. You have not touched 
my own picture—dhat you must never touch, that I may know for 
certain it is all my own.” 

“You are only a child still, little Celia,” he answers, smiling half 
sadly. ‘Your picture is your doll.” 

“But if I find it is only stuffed with straw, then I shall break my 
heart. I have no other dolls,” she says, half in jest, half in earnest. 

But he does not answer her. What can he say? If this interest 
fails her, what other has he to give to her?—he who loved a 
woman almost before this girl was born, and has so many years to 
count against her nineteen. 

He silently watches the busy hands, with now and then a glance 
at the little earnest face. 

“Your picture will have a good chance when it is finished,” he 
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says at length; “for Neal will do all he can for you, that I am sure. 
He is a living proof that real talent combined with perseverance and 
pluck will make its way. He has worked up from the lowest starting- 
point. Once he was very near to starving.” 

“Not if he was your friend,” says Celia, with a bright glance. 

“But I was poor myself. We were students together—and I 
was well-nigh as pooras he. I had left all for the love of painting.” 

“ And then you gave it up—and went into the Church,” she says, 
with some reproach. 

“Te” 

His brows are overcast—but curiosity makes her pursue a subject 
on which she has never quite satisfied herself. 

“ But when your uncle died and left you all that money, were you 
not—a little bit tempted to give up other duties, and go back to 
art ?” she says hesitatingly, never having ventured so far before. 

A moment’s pause, and then he, breaking down some of the 
reserve of years, answers her—more openly than he has ever yet 
answered any question of the sort. 

“Tempted to leave the Church? Thank God I can answer most 
truthfully ‘no.’ I entered it from no very good motive—chiefly from 
disgust of the world, desire for a quiet life; but having entered it, 
and found such peace as the world never gave, do you think I would 
turn my back on such duties as lie to my hand because chance has 
brought me wealth? Tempted to paint again? Yes. Tempted as 
no one could be who had not loved it as I did; but I had madea 
vow—a wrong one, I know, but yet not to be lightly broken.” 

Celia, looking up at him, somehow feels it impossible to say another 
word. From childhood, fearless of him though she has been in all 
other ways, instinct, or some forgotten hint from her mother, has 
made her avoid this one subject. She has ventured further than 
ever she has done before; but she dare go no further. 

In the silence that follows they hear the sound of footsteps at the 
far end of the gallery, and Celia is a little glad of the interruption. 

“That is Tabitha, I know,” she says, without turning her head. 
“Tabby, couldn’t you trust me to remember my dinner? Did you 
think I was going to forget it again ?” 

Neither does Trevelyan turn his head until it strikes him that 
the steps are firmer and lighter than the old nurse’s. Then he looks 
round. 

“Carlyon !” 

“ Yes, it is even I,” says a clear, full voice. 

Then Celia, turning round too, sees*for the first time the face she 
knows so well from its picture—older by ten years or more; world- 
worn, with deep lines about the proud sad eyes, and a half-mocking 
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smile on the lips, but even yet with much of God-given beauty 
and nobility that all the man’s reckless life have not effaced. 

“Trevelyan, your astonishment reproaches me. Am I so great 
a stranger in my own home that you take me for my own ghost ?” 

Then as Trevelyan, recovering -from his surprise, finds some words 
to welcome him, he, Adrian Carlyon, turns his eyes on Celia, and 
rests them there with open admiration,—such a look fas he has 
learned to give as matter of habit to all pretty women, finding 
few to resent it. 

“Won’t you introduce me, Trevelyan?” he says, with that smile 
on his lips. “It is so strange to find anything alive and young 
within these walls that I could almost believe one of my fair 
ancestresses had tired of the family vaults and come back to youth 
and life.” 

There is no help for it. Mrs. Thorold’s dying wish may be strong, 
but fate is stronger. But before Trevelyan can speak Celia takes 
the words from him. 

“T am Celia Thorold,” she says simply, looking straight at Adrian 
Carlyon with her earnest eyes. “You gave Mr. Trevelyan permission 
to let me copy in your picture-gallery. Had you forgotten ?” 

Then he smiles in real truth, and Celia, not understanding him, 
stands half-pained, half-puzzled. 

“Tf you knew what manner of woman I pictured to myself in 
Trevelyan’s ‘devoted art-student,’” he explains, “and the difference 
I find in her, you would not wonder that I smile. For some unknown 
reason she figured in my mind’s eye as an old maid with a hobby— 
scraggy and ugly. She was not young and—like you.” 

Somehow, the flattery that he had intended dies on his tongue, as 
all flatteries do in the presence of Celia’s earnest simplicity. 

“Tam young,” she answers, “but I shall be twenty very soon, 
and, indeed, I do not only play at painting—it is my work, and if 
you knew how very, very much service your kindness has been to me 
you would not regret it.” 

“Do not lament over your youth, Celia,” says Trevelyan, coming to 
the rescue ; ‘ time enough to do that when it is gone ; and Mr. Carlyon 
shall see that you have done some good work, in spite of it. See, 
what do you think of this, Carlyon? It is but a copy, but a good 
one, I fancy,” and he turns Celia’s picture to the light. 

Carlyon, beginning to understand something of the girl’s real 
earnestness of purpose, and that she is not quite as the other young 
women of his ken are, looks at it, silently and critically. 

“Though you are young, and a woman,” he says at length, turning 
with real kindliness to Celia, “you can do that which puts many so- 
called artists to shame, and we dabblers in art, dilletantes, who think 
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ourselves tolerable art-critics, would be proud to own such talent. 
You have been fortunate in your master.” 

In his heart he thinks there is, probably, more of the master’s 
than the pupil’s handiwork before him. But he will not pain her 
by saying so. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Celia, turning grateful eyes on Trevelyan. 
“ But for him I should be ignorant indeed.” 

“Then you have taken to the brush again, Trevelyan?” says 
Carlyon, carelessly, throwing himself in the window-seat. ‘“ Will you 
have me for a pupil also? Give me any interest to keep me here 
and I will bless you indeed. Do you believe in ghosts, Miss Thorold ? 
No, you can have no regrets, no remorse in your life. My ghosts 
always drive me away from here—the house is full of them.” 

“ Exorcise them,” says Trevelyan kindly, while Celia looks at him 
with sweet pitiful eyes. “Fill the house with light and life. You 
are not used to a lonely life—why do you not bring your friends 
with you ?” 

“ Because to bring my friends—so called—-would be to bring the 
very life I have fled from. I am weary of the everlasting round of 
follies, excitements, dissipation—sick to the very soul. I know that I 
can’t live without them, but I want for a little while to believe that 
I can.” 

Then, suddenly perceiving that Celia has gathered all her paints 
and brushes into a tidy little heap, cleaned her palette, and is 
preparing to cover her picture, he starts up in real earnestness, 

“What are you doing? Am [I driving you away? ‘Trevelyan, 
speak for me—if I could believe that, then I should go back to town. 
Do not go, Miss Thorold. If you knew how great a relief it was to 
me to see two living creatures who were not old women when I came 
here to-day, you would not run away from me as if I were the 
plague.” 

“Celia has profited so much by your kindness during your absence, 
that there is no need she should trouble you while you are at home,” 
says Trevelyan, somewhat stiffly. “The weather is now so fine, that 
we may begin our lessons out-of-doors.” 

“But, at least, she would have finished the copy she was doing. 
Promise me” (turning to Celia) “that you will not let me drive you 
away. Surely ” (with a smile) “the house is large enough for us both. 
I will not even come into the picture-gallery if my presence will 
worry you. I need never know that you are here, unless you please.” 

“ That is true,” says Celia, in her simple, straightforward way. 

“Then you will come—that is settled.” 

“You are very good to me,” she answers, looking up with her 
grave sweet smile. 
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And Trevelyan, standing by, realises, as he has never done 
before, the charm of voice and manner that makes Adrian Carlyon’s 
faults more lovable than another man’s virtues. Celia’s smile, 
innocent of all coquetry though it be, gives him such a bitter 
heart-pang as he has not felt for many a year. He sees, as he has 
never seen before, how beautiful a woman his child-charge has 
become. In that moment the peaceful security of his life is broken 
up for ever. 

“Tt is time for your dinner, Celia,” he says abruptly. “Tabitha 
will be wondering what has happened to you.” 

They go with her to the terrace—there they part. Carlyon, leaning 
on the stone-work, stands watching the girl’s figure as with firm free 
steps, altogether unembarrassed or self-conscious, she goes along the 

ath. 
ne What a beautiful creature !” he says when she is out of sight. “No 
town-bred woman could have walked like that ; she would have minced 
and ambled as she went. With a shade less simplicity, and a spice of 
devilry in those great eyes, she would be perfect. Where does she 
come from, Trevelyan? Do they grow them like that down here?” 

“She is a Miss Thorold, as she told you,” answers Trevelyan curtly. 
“She is an orphan, poor, and my charge.” 

He is inwardly struggling with a rage which he himself knows to 
be altogether unreasonable at the lightness of the other’s tone, and 
almost against his will there is an accent on that possessive pronoun. 

“ Poor child! Well, her face will be her fortune, without doubt.” 

And then remembering that it is lunch-time and that he is hungry 
he turns into the house and straightway forgets all about her. 

“TJ wonder what old Browning can do at a moment’s notice? She 
can make an omelette, I know, and there are sure to be eggs, and with 
a bottle of that Chateau Lafitte one cannot starve,” he muses. 
“Lafarge will be down to-morrow, but I came off on the whim of a 
moment and left him to follow. You should have seen his face 
when I gave the order.” 

Then Trevelyan, remembering himself, proffers the hospitalities of 
his house with all the kindly warmth that is natural to him. 

“Tf you will give me some dinner, my dear fellow, it will be a 
charity,” Adrian makes answer, with an appreciative remembrance of 
the vicarage cook. “ But for lunch I will take my luck at home. I 
must see to things, and it will have something the zest of a picnic.” 

It is only as Trevelyan makes his way home alone that he re- 
members with a sudden regret of which he is ashamed that that 
is one of the evenings which Celia always spends with his mother. 
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Wuen the dinner-hour comes, Trevelyan, leaving his books, goes down 
the garden-path bareheaded, to meet his guest. 

To the house much has been done since the reign of this John 
Trevelyan, vicar. All manner of modern improvements have been 
made, and money not spared in the making, until it is a more luxurious 
house in a small way than any of the neighbouring mansions of the 
many-acred squires in their large way. But in the garden nothing 
has been altered: it is still in the fashion that he found it—the 
fashion of many centuries back ; but for all that there is none sweeter 
in all the county. Carlyon lingers in it admiringly. 

“ With all our landscape-gardening and ribbon-planting, our new- 
fangled plants and trim lawns, we cannot rival these old-world 
gardens,” he says, as he walks by Trevelyan’s side to the house. 

And then his eyes, wandering, light on two figures going slowly up 
a distant path, one old and bowed, the other young and lithe, tall 
and stately. Trevelyan notes them too with something of a flush on 
his dark face. 

“You must excuse my mother’s presence at dinner. Since she 
quite lost her sight she always dines alone, generally early. I hope 
we may be able to see her after.” 

“ And Miss Thorold? Does she go dinnerless also ?” 

“Miss Thorold comes to keep my mother company,” is the answer, 
in a tone that represses further curiosity. 

But at dinner the host is as genial and pleasant as need be. There 
is no cheerier dispenser of the good things wherewith the gods have 
blessed him than John Trevelyan, no better company when so it 
pleases him. 

If he lingers somewhat longer over the wine than he is wont to do, 
Adrian Carlyon is not inclined to find fault with him. He can have 
the society of women any day, and has too much of it to desire it very 
hotly ; but such wines as these which John Trevelyan inherited with 
his money cannot be had every day for love, or the greater god— 
money. 

The evening is so fair and bright it tempts them on to the terrace 
with their cigars, but there is just so much of the lingering remem- 
brance of winter in the air as to make the gleam of firelight from a 
window on the terrace seem bright and cheerful. They pause in 
their walk to look in at a window which stands partly open, though 
the fire sparkles and glimmers within. Lamplight is shining golden 
on a young girl’s fair bent head, shining silver on a pretty little old 
woman’s reposing head—the picture is seductive enough to tempt a 
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man to forego his cigar. Carlyon, suddenly remembering his duties 
to the mistress of the house, throws his aside, and with the easy 
assurance natural to him makes his way into the room, and a third 
at the fireside scene. 

But Trevelyan stays outside, pacing up and down. Now and again 
he glances in at the window. His eyes rest lovingly on the little 
golden head he knows so well. Never has she seemed so fair to him as 
now, never has the gulf between her nineteen and his forty years 
seemed so great. He has watched her beauty ripening—much as he 
might have watched the growth of a flower in his garden; not blind 
to it by any means—on the contrary, with the perfect appreciation 
of every grace of form and colour only possible to a man who partly 
from nature, partly from artistic training and habit, places the highest 
value on the gift of beauty. He has loved the child tenderly and 
steadily with a love growing with her growth, very gradual, very 
true, but never have his pulses quickened for her, never has his heart 
beat for her, with the passion-stirred restlessness of the fond, foolish 
fever men call love. 

Lulled by the peaceful security of the monotonous years in which 
the child has been all his own, as shut out from other men’s notice 
as any little cloistered maiden, he has not realised that the face which 
is so fair to him is fair enough to attract other men’s notice. 

Passing the lamplit window and seeing them smiling and happy, 
altogether forgetful of his absence, he feels with a bitter heart-pang, 
which is none the less bitter because he knows it to be altogether 
unreasonable, that he is an outsider, shut out from the light and love 
that grace other men’s lives. Love is never reasonable, and this 
new love, cruel and bitter, because hopeless, tearing afresh the heart 
where he thought love lay dead, is very far from reason. He notes 
how Adrian’s eyes turn ever and again to the girl’s face, lingering 
there with an open admiration very patent to him, the onlooker. 
He cannot see the girl’s answering look—her face is half turned from 
him—but almost he can guess it. 

There seems no gulf of years between these two. The lamp- 
light glistening on Carlyon’s fair short hair shows no white threads ; 
the face with its straight nose, curved lips, and tender eyes is beau- 
tiful enough to match Celia’s—but his own face, with the lines of 
thought and sorrow scored deep round the sad grey eyes, its grizzled 
locks, its premature age, could find no beauty but in the eyes of a 
woman whom love had made tender. 

He turns away with something like a groan. He has no sort of 
grudge against Adrian Carlyon. He, with his bright face and 
unstable nature, he, who will be here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
is but the medium who has made it clear to him that when he cried 
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peace there has been no peace, that the child whom he had thought 
to have and to hold in his tender keeping for an indefinite time is 
his no longer—he cannot hope to hold her against any chance new- 
comer. 

All his heart cries out against this new knowledge. He has loved 
her so well, he has watched over and cared for her, giving her the 
best that he has to give, his time and his thoughts, and she is a 
child no longer—therefore his no longer. 

There is none to note the added sadness of his grave face as he 
goes in and takes his place in their midst. If he be silent—that is 
no new thing; he is often so. Even the old mother is so brightened 
and amused by the new-comer, with his tidings of the outer world, 
that she forgets to listen for the kind and tender voice that is always 
at her bidding in hours of pain and lonesome darkness. 

It is he, Trevelyan, who is forced at last, much against his will,. 
to remind Celia of how the hours, never tarrying for new loves or 
old, are speeding on. When she starts up, with a little naive excla- 
mation of wondering surprise to see how far the golden hands have 
travelled over the clock’s china face, both the men smile, Adrian mis- 
chievously, Trevelyan sadly. 

“Do not hurry away,” he says, as Carlyon follows him out. into 
the porch, where he is waiting, as he has waited so many bygone 
nights, while Celia puts on hat and cloak. “I must see her home, 
her old servant will be waiting up for her ; but I will be back directly, 
and we will have another cigar.” 

“Don’t tempt me,” Carlyon answers, with a glance at the little 
grey-clad figure coming towards them. “I have so far fallen in 
love with the country that I mean to give it a fair trial, and see 
whether any amount of early hours, beauty-sleep, and bread and 
butter will restore my lost beauty and innocence.” 

And so they go out together. It is not dark now, the moon has 
burst. through the overshadowing clouds and is shedding her pale 
cold light on all the sleeping earth, on the prim borders, the quaint 
old paths of the vicarage garden, on the moss-grown lanes and the 
tiny tender leafiets of the fragrant hedgerows. 

It is so still—so still; only here and there a wakeful bird chirping 
drowsily to his mate. Insensibly they drop their voices, tuning them 
to nature’s great silence. And Carlyon, though he talks to Trevelyan, 
looks at Celia. The girl is very fair, and he, spite of the world and 
himself, is a young man yet. 

By the garden gate, where the big thorn-tree drops scented pinky 
petals on to the dew-wet grasses, they say “ Good-bye”; and Carlyon, 
holding her hand with a lingering touch that Trevelyan in all the 
years that he has known her has never permitted to himself, looks 
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long and tenderly into the lustrous earnest eyes that shine from under 
the drooping hat. 

And for the first time in her young life Celia’s eyes drop 
consciously, while a little tender flush, born of some strange new 
feeling that she does not understand, spreads over the pallor of her 
face. And Trevelyan sees it. It is faint as a rose-blush, passing as 
a thought, but the moonlight with cold, cruel, candour, falling full on 
the girl’s uplifted face, shows it to him. 

And then she goes from them without another look or word. 

And Carlyon, lighting the cigar which for Celia’s sake he has 
foregone, even before the echoes of her footsteps die away, begins to 
talk with innocent friendliness of other things—things in which 
Celia has neither part nor parcel. To say that he is unconscious of 
any offence in having held Celia’s hand, looked into Celia’s eyes, and 
ministered delicate flatteries of words and tones, is to put it weakly. 
He does not even know that he has done these things. 

Celia is pretty enough without doubt, but he holds dozens of 
pretty hands, looks into dozens of pretty eyes, says dozens of pretty 
things in the course of a week. It is part of his creed, the duty he 
owes to his neighbour—if she be a woman. Celia is no more than 
the rest, a pretty child to be petted and caressed, spoken to softly, 
looked at tenderly, and then forgotten. 

Indeed it dawns upon Trevelyan, as he listens abstractedly to this 
man’s careless chatter—vague plans as to his own doings, schemes 
for the renovation of Carlyon, little scandalous stories of the county 
people’s doings in town, interspersed with passing sneers at women, 
all and sundry—that he has little respect for women of any sort or 
kind. 

And this is the man whom he has brought in contact with little 
unworldly wise Celia. 

Small wonder is it that, as he walks along, hands in pockets, brows 
knitted, giving curt answers when they are absolutely waited for, his 
heart sinks within him, and Celia’s mother’s dying charge to keep 
her child “unspotted from the world” appeals with a stronger force 
than ever it has done before. She 7s his charge; and if he stand by 
on the other side and let what may happen to her, then it will be 
he that is to blame. 

Moved by a mighty impulse, he suddenly breaks the silence that 
has enwrapped him, and speaks out. 

“There are women and women,” he says, in answer to some story 
of Carlyon’s. “There are some, thank God, of whom to speak in 
the same breath with the women of your world—women who ape 
the manners of a class they affect to despise, and assume vices even 
if they have them not—would be a profanity.” 
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“Thank God! as you say, if there be any such,” says Carlyon, 
lightly. ‘“ But where are they ?” 

Then Trevelyan, whether wisely or unwisely he knows not, he 
will never know, makes answer. 

“The child we have just left is one of them. It would be difficult 
for a man even to imagine the absolute innocence and purity of her 
life and nature. She is poor—poorer than one of your hired servants 
—yet it would never enter her head to sell herself to the highest 
bidder as your high-born young women do. She toils harder than 
your servants, yet she will take no gift of money from my mother, 
who loves her as her own child. She—this delicate girl—lives her 
hard and simple life with a perfect courage and patience which we 
could never emulate. Carlyon, if it pleases you, partly from kindness, 
partly from that careless dalliance which seems to come natural to 
men of your class, to take notice of the child while you are here, 
remember that if you take from her her absolute innocence and content 
you can give her nothing in their stead—they are all her portion. 
Your fooling she would take for earnest, never having learnt to doubt. 
There are many who would be glad to speak evil of her, because by 
her mother’s command she has kept aloof from all. She will go to 
your house as you have asked her, in perfect good faith and in- 
nocence—it is for you to see that she does not suffer in reputation. 
I cannot stand between you and her. I cannot mar the purity 
of her mind by telling her what evil things the world says and 
thinks.” 

The intense earnestness of the man’s manner checks the half-smile 
that has risen to Carlyon’s lips—carries him away in spite of himself, 
forces him to be earnest in spite of himself. 

“Your charge shall never suffer through any folly of mine,” he 
answers gravely. “The pretty pastime of breaking country hearts 
is not one of my vices, that you must grant (even if I were cox- 
comb enough to suppose such pastime possible). And if it were, the 
story of this girl’s poverty, simplicity, and industry, as you have told 
it me, would hold her respected by a worse man than I.” 

Thus far gravely—then his tone lightens. 

“She is pretty enough without doubt to tempt a man to the height 
of folly, and yet—to my shame I confess it—having drunk of strong 
Wines one cannot go back to the milk and water of one’s infancy. 
Having known women of the world—women who, with all their 
fooleries, trickeries, faithlessness, have the one great gift of being 
amusing—I have lost my taste for sweet simplicity and childish 
beauty. It is a vitiated taste—that I own, and one that can find no 
excuse in your eyes, Trevelyan; but it is ¢rwe. Aday, a week spent 
in the society of a country beauty, who knew nothing, had seen 
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nothing, could talk of nothing, and though she were Venus herself, 
her beauty would pall on me.” 

So they part, and Trevelyan, walking homewards, half conscious 
that he has made a fool of himself, yet with a mind more at rest from 
anxiety, smiles to himself as he thinks how far Celia, his little clever, 
wise Celia, differs from the rustie beauty of Carlyon’s imagination. 
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Che Comedy Writers of the Restoration. 





Tue comedy of the Restoration may be divided into two schools: the 
first, of which Dryden, Mrs. Behn, and Shadwell are the chief repre- 
sentatives, followed the Spanish and old English comedy more 
closely than the French; the second, of which Etherege, Sedley, 
and Wycherley are the masters, moulded its forms almost entirely 
upon French models. It is this latter division which the present 
article proposes to consider. 

There is such a remarkable similarity between the lives, as well 
as the works, of Etherege and Sedley that the story of the one, with 
a few differences, tells that of the other. Both were descended 
from good county families; Etherege, a commoner, was born in 
1636; Sedley, the son of a baronet, came into the world three 
years later, in 1639. The first was entered as a student at Cam- 
bridge—the second was sent to Oxford. Both left their respective 
universities without taking a degree. Etherege, finding Puritan 
England too dull for his fancy, went abroad and took up his residence 
in France; while Sir Charles, equally disgusted with the govern- 
ment, retired to his Oxfordshire estate. At the Restoration he 
came to London with other royalists to pay his duty to the throne ; 
and George Etherege, who had long since returned from his travels 
and was studying the law, quitted his gloomy chambers in the Inns 
of Court, and casting aside for ever such dry, uncongenial pursuits, 
mingled with the throng of butterfly wits, fops, debauchees, and 
penniless cavaliers, whose flaunting finery or tarnished tinsel now, 
in lieu of sober greys and browns, swaggered along the streets, and 
whose roistering songs and fiddles had drowned the nasal hymns of 
the “ godly.” His first comedy, ‘ The Comical Revenge; or, Love in 
a Tub,’ at once won him the favour and companionship of Dorset, 
Rochester, Buckingham, and introduced him to Sedley, who was 
already one of that brilliant, dissolute band. 

Sir Charles, being a wealthy baronet, seems to have had a little 
the start of his future brother dramatist. He was already a favourite 
of the king’s; he wrote erotic verses, not spoiled for the royal 
palate by a prudish regard for decency, soft, flowing and no-meaning, 
exactly on a level with the royal imagination ; a gay, easy, pleasant 
style of conversation, well-sprinkled with jests and stories of the 
same type as the verses, had quite won for him the royal heart, 
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and placed him among the highest in the royal favour. In 1663, 
however, an extraordinary frolic brought him into unpleasant 
notoriety. During a debauch at a house of ill-fame in Bow Street, 
with Lord Buckhurst and Sir Thomas Ogle, he stripped off his clothes, 
went out upon the balcony, and after conducting himself in a manner 
too disgusting to describe, preached a blasphemous sermon to the 
mob who gathered round ; a riot ensued, the windows were smashed 
in, and the preacher had to beat a hasty retreat. Such abominations 
as these could not be allowed to pass unpunished even in that age: 
my gentlemen were cited to appear at Westminster, and Sedley, after 
being severely reprimanded by the Lord Chief Justice, was ordered 
to pay a fine of £500. After this, a biographer informs us, 
“Sir Charles took a more serious turn, applied himself to business, 
and became a member of parliament, in which he was a frequent 
speaker.” A reference, however, to the pages of Pepys does not 
confirm the assertion as to his sudden reformation. Under date 
October 12, 1668, the diarist writes: “Pierce do tell me, among 
other news, the late frolick and debauchery of Sir Charles Sedley 
and Buckhurst running up and down all the night, almost naked, 
through the streets; and at last fighting, and being beat by the 
watch and clapped up all night; and how the king takes their parts ; 
and my Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the constable by the 
heels to answer it next sessions: which is a horrid shame.” In the 
same paragraph we are also told: “That the king was drunk at 
Saxam with Sedley, Buckhurst, etc., the nights that my Lord 
Arlington came thither, and would not give him audience, or could 
not ; which is true, for it was the night that I was there and saw 
the king go up to his chamber, and was told that the king had been 
drinking.” We have frequent glimpses of Sir Charles vouchsafed 
us by Mr. Pepys: how he conducts himself at the play—now dis- 
paraging the acting and mimicking the actors’ pronunciation aloud ; 
now flirting and bandying wit with a lady in a vizard, and drawing 
the attention of the audience from the stage; now employing ruffians 
to beat Kynaston so severely, for having abused him in some part, 
that he cannot perform, and the theatre is closed in consequence. 
Pepys was present at the performance of his first play ; here is 
his account of its reception (May 18, 1668): “It being almost 
twelve o'clock, or little more, to the king’s playhouse, where the 
doors were not then open; but presently they did open; and we 
in, and find many people already come in by private ways into the 
pit, it being the first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s new play so long 
expected, ‘The Mulberry Garden’; of whom, being so reputed a 
wit, all the world do expect great matters. I having sat here awhile 
and eat nothing to-day, did slip out, getting a boy to keep my place ; 
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and to the Rose Tavern, and there got half a breast off the spit, 
and dined all alone. And so to the play again, where the king 
and queen by and by come, and all the court; and the house 
infinitely full. But the play, when it come, though there was 
here and there a pretty saying, and that not very many neither, 
yet the whole of the play had nothing very extraordinary in it all, 
neither of language nor design ; insomuch that the king I did not 
see laugh nor pleased from the beginning to the end, nor the 
company ; insomuch that I have not been less pleased at a new play 
in my life, I think.” 

And although Mr. Pepys’ judgment of plays is usually a very 
fallible one it was pretty correct this time. ‘The Mulberry Garden,’ 
which took its title from a place of public resort, upon the site of 
which Buckingham Palace now stands, is a very dull comedy indeed. 
It is half sentimental—very nearly approaching to tragic—and 
half humorous, the two phases succeeding each other in alternate 
scenes. Horatio, Eugenio, Philander, Diana, and Althea, the 
sentimentalists, talk throughout in rhyme. Here, as a specimen, 
is a speech of one of the lovers: 


“The very minute I beheld your face, 
You might in mine the growing passion trace; 
Now trembling fear did her pale colour spread, 
Then springing hope brought back the native red: 
Joy may be seen, and grief itself unfold, 
And so, my love, though it be never told ; 
In every look my passion was confest, 
And every action my high flame exprest: 
As foolish witnesses their cause o’erthrow, 
My acts to hide it did it clearly show.” 


The comic plot introduces all the usual characters of the comedies 
of that time—the two or three town rakes, the amorous widow, a couple 
of frisky, longing young damsels, and a couple of foolish old men ; 
the scenes, however, are dreary and insipid, and do not give us 
much idea of the author’s wit, of which we have been told so much. 
The comic dialogue is written in prose. The two plots are quite 
independent, and either could be wholly omitted without at all 
affecting the understanding of the other. The comedy, however, 
is curious as a picture of the manners of a transition period. The 
action is supposed to take place just previous to the Restoration, 
and if the picture be a true one, which there seems little reason to 
doubt, that event did not bring about such a violent reaction in 
morals and manners as is generally supposed, the reaction having 
already well set in. The Mulberry Garden of 1659, as a place of 
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intrigue and assignation, was not at all behind St. James’s Park as 
Wycherley describes it m ‘Love in a Wood’; and Harry Modish, 
Ned Estridge, and Jack Wildish were as fine rakes, and undisguisedly 
so, as ever flaunted their debauchery under the merry monarch. 
There is a striking resemblance between ‘The Mulberry Garden’ 
and ‘Love ina Tub.’ Pepys calls the latter “a silly play,” but it is 
superior to Sedley’s. Here again we have five sentimentalists 
talking in rhyme—a brother and two pairs of lovers ; one gentleman 
is desperately enamoured of a lady who does not love him, but he 
is loved by her sister; he challenges his successful rival and is dis- 
armed in the duel, but resolved not to live to see his Graciana in the 
arms of another, he runs upon his sword; the wound, however, not 
proving mortal, he is about to repeat the experiment, when he is held 
back by his friends. His exclamation thereat is a fine bit of bathos: 


“My sword, I doubt, has failed, in my relief: 
It has made a vent for blood, but not for grief. 
Let me once more the unkind weapon try: 
Will ye prolong my pain? O! cruelty!” 


Here again, as in ‘The Mulberry Garden,’ there is no connection 
between this tragic story and the farcical comic plot, in which, how- 
ever, there is much more life, incident, and humour than in Sedley’s 
comedy. Dufoy, the French valet, is extremely comical; Sir 
Frederick Frolick is a model roisterer of the time, for which either 
his creator or Sir Charles might have sat; he is always attended by a 
band of fiddlers and half a dozen link boys, with whom he serenades 
his mistress, beats the watch, and riots through the streets. He is 
in love with a rich widow or rather her fortune; her maid describes 
how, at two o'clock in the morning, he comes thundering at her 
mistress’s door, “As if it were upon life and death.” Admission 
being refused, she goes on to say: 


“You and your ranting companions hoop’d and hollow’d 

Like madmen, and roar’d out in the streets a 
* * * * * 

Pray tell the consequences, how you march’d heavily 
At the rear of an army of link boys; upon the sudden, 
How you gave defiance, and then wag’d a bloody 
War with the constable; and having vanquish’d that 
Dreadful enemy, how you committ’d a general massacre 
Upon the glass windows.” 





A curious picture this of love-making. The reader will perhaps 
remark the curious manner in which the lines are broken up. I have 
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not found an example of such a metre in any other dramatist ; although 
the blank verse of Cowley’s ‘Cutter of Colman Street’ is as harsh, 
but it is usually confined to the prescribed number of feet. This is 
certainly prose run mad. 

As the serious scenes of this comedy are written in imitation of the 
sentimental vein of Moliére, so the pantomime fun of the comic scenes 
is borrowed from such farces as ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ ‘ M. de 
Pourceaugnac,’ &e. The title is taken from a trick played upon Sir 
Frederick's French valet by the widow’s orders. Being made 
intoxicated, a tub is fixed round his neck by means of a hole in the 
bottom, and in this guise he is compelled to walk about until his 
tormentors see fit to release him. 

Three months before Sedley produced his first comedy, Etherege 
brought out his second. Pepys was there on the first night; he 
records how he went tothe Duke of York’s playhouse ; “ where a new 
play of Etheridge’s, called ‘She Would if she Could’ ; and though I 
was there by two o'clock, there was 1000 people put back, so that 
I could not have room in the pit, and I, at last, because my wife 
was there, made shift to get into the 18d. box, and there saw: 
but Lord! how full was the house and how silly was the play, there 
being nothing in the world good in it, and few people pleased with it. 
The king was there; but I sat mightily behind and could see but 
little and hear not at all.” The last sentence will probably explain his 
unfavourable opinion, as an auditor who could see little and hear 
nothing, could scarcely be a good judge. But ‘She Wou’d if She Cou’d’ 
is a much better work than ‘ Love in a Tub’: it contains no sentiment, 
and is written in not inelegant prose. Sir Oliver Cockwood and Sir 
Joslin Jolly are two amusing specimens of country knights, who 
when in London would fain pass themselves off as the arrantest rakes, 
but are tame enough when brought to the point. Lady Cockwood, 
who gives meetings to her gallant, and then growing nervous of her 
reputation is afraid to avail herself of the opportunity, who when he 
is gone scolds her maid if she has remained in the room, and scolds her 
equally if she has left them alone, is very well drawn, and is a 
refreshing deviation from the unmitigated shamelessness of the country 
and citizen wife of most of the plays of this period. The comedy 
is full of intrigue and situation, the dialogue at all times lively, and 
frequently witty. 

Eight years now elapsed before Etherege produced his last and best 
work, ‘The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter,’ which, as a picture 
of the manners of the high society of the day, by the wit and elegance 
of the dialogue, andthe absence of the farcical element, might have 
served as a model for Congreve, whose style it certainly resembles. 
Several of the characters are supposed to have been drawn from life ; 
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Dorimant is said to have been intended for Rochester, Medley for 
Etherege himself; and a notorious coxcomb named Beau Hewit is 
credited with being the original of Sir Fopling, although a con- 
temporary asserts he bore a very great resemblance to his creator. 
Sir Fopling was the original of a century of coxcombs, and all his 
successors upon the stage have been more or less closely related to 
him. He is a fine satire upon the French mania of the day. He isa 
most exquisite gentleman, he wears gloves up to his elbows, and his 
periwig is more exactly curled than a lady’s head newly dressed for a 
ball; every article of his attire is an original from the first hands in 
Paris ; the greatest compliment he can be paid is to be taken for a 
Frenchman ; he employs only French servants. ‘“ There’s one English 
blockhead among ’em, you may know him by his mien,” he says. 
“Trott, Trott, Trott! There’s nothing so barbarous as the names of 
our English servants.” He has French dancers in his train, and 
his own dancing has had the good fortune to please in Paris, where 
the Grand Monarque himself does not disdain to figure in a ballet. 
All English dancing is horrible. As Dorimant remarks, “He 
went to Paris a plain bashful English blockhead, and is returned a 
fine undertaking French fop.” 

As a picture of manners this comedy is well worth perusing. An 
orange woman, with whom he talks and bandies jests in a most familiar 
style, is brought into Dorimant’s dressing-room as soon as he is up, 
to supply him with fruit. Among other things she tells him that 
a lady of title and her daughter are come to lodge at her house ; after 
she has gone there enters a drunken shoemaker, the style of whose 
conversation with his aristocratic patron argues a much greater 
familiarity between the classes than would be tolerated in this demo- 
cratic age. “’Sbud,” he says, “I think you men of quality will grow 
as unreasonable as the women; you would engross the sins of the 
nation. Poor folks can no sooner be wicked but they're railed at by 
their betters.” 

“Dor. Sirrah, I'll have you stand in the pillory for this libel. 

“SHormaker. Some of you deserve it, I am sure; there are so 
many of ’em that our journeymen nowadays, instead of harmless 
ballads, sing nothing but your damned lampoons !” 

This character also is said to have been drawn from a living original, 
who became so famous from his introduction upon the stage, and 
customers so flocked to him in consequence, that he made a fortune. 

The modes of coquetry are admirably hit off in a scene between 
Young Bellair and Harriet Woodville, in which, for the behoof of the 
old people, who desire a union between them to which,they are by 
no means inclined, they pretend to say “all the passionate things 
imaginable ” to each other. 
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* Youne B. At one motion play your fan, roll your eyes, and then 
settle a kind look upon me. Now spread your fan, look down upon 
it, and tell the sticks with a finger. 

“Har. Very modish. 

“Youne B. Clap your hand up to your bosom, hold down your 
gown, shrug a little, draw up your breasts, and let ’em fall again 
gently witha sigh or two. ... Clap your fan then in both your hands, 
snatch it to your mouth, smile, and with a lively motion fling your 
body a little forwards, so—now spread it, fall back on the sudden, 
cover your face with it, and break out into a loud laughter. Take up, 
look grave, and fall a fanning of yourself. Admirably well acted.” 

With ‘The Man of Mode’ Etherege brought his dramatic labours 
toa close. The marked improvement observable in each succeeding 
comedy promised better things than he ever achieved, and had he 
industriously cultivated the undoubted talents he possessed, he might 
have ranked as a comedy writer little inferior even to Congreve. 
Through the influence of Mary of Modena, in whose favour he stood 
very high, he was sent Ambassador to Hamburg, and afterwards to 
Ratisbon, where he remained until the deposition of King James. 
Upon his return to England his fortune was so impaired by the 
dissolute and extravagant life he had led, that, having met with a rich 
widow, he was induced to turn his thoughts to that state most abhorrent 
of all to the gay cavaliers of the time—marriage. Once fair, slender, 
and handsome, debauchery had done its work upon his face and 
person, and the widow was not to be tempted without a title; so to 
secure the prize he purchased a knighthood and became Sir George. 
He had no issue by this marriage; and a daughter he had by Mrs. 
Barry, the actress, with whom he had lived some time, after Rochester’s 
death, died young. The date and manner of his death are both un- 
certain. Some say he followed King James into exile, and died in 
France ; others, that conducting the departure of some guests after a 
night’s carouse, he fell downstairs and broke his neck. 

Now to return to his brother dramatist, Sir Charles. He was the 
author in all of six plays. His second, a tragedy, entitled ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ made its appearance in 1677, nine years after ‘ The 
Mulberry Garden.’ Ten years more elapsed, and then he produced 
his second comedy, ‘ Bellamira ; or, the Mistress.’ The plot and most 
of the characters of this work are taken from Terence’s ‘ Eunuchus.’ 
Under the names of Bellamira and Keepwell, however, he is supposed 
to have satirised the Duchess of Cleveland and her royal lover. In 
construction, situation, and sprightliness of dialogue it is far superior 
to his first comedy ; but, almost destitute of originality, it falls very 
much below Etherege’s two last works. After his death, in 1702, 
three more plays from his pen were published, ‘ Beauty the Conqueror ; 
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or, the Death of Mark Antony,’ ‘The Grumbler,’ a comedy, and a 
third tragedy, ‘The Tyrant King of Crete’; but all are dull and 
uninteresting. 

Sedley had a daughter, who, although by no means a beauty, 
captivated the heart of the Duke of York, who was famous for ugly 
mistresses, and who created her Countess of Dorchester. Although 
such a libertine himself, Sir Charles was exceedingly mortified at his 
daughter’s dishonour. When James became king he was one of the 
most determined opponents of the court policy in the House of 
Commons, and at the Revolution there was no more eager partisan 
for the Prince of Orange, or more bitter enemy of the king’s than he. 
Yet his hatred could still find vent in a bon mot: “I hate in- 
gratitude,’ he said, “and as the king has made my daughter a 
countess, I will endeavour to make his daughter a queen.” The 
years passed on and still Sir Charles could write erotic verses, 
tragedies, and comedies, and be the pleasantest and wittiest of boon 
companions, until he reached his sixty-second year. He died in 
1701. 

But the most famous name among the Restoration comedy writers 
is that of William Wycherley. A gentleman by birth, he was born 
at Clive, near Shrewsbury, in 1640. A polite education not being 
easily attainable under the reign of Puritanism he was sent to France. 
There he was so fortunate as to be introduced to the Montausiers, and 
to be initiated into the famous Précieuse circle of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. There he formed his taste, but it is a pity that he did 
not more fully assimilate the elegance and refinement, which dis- 
tinguished that society, to temper his English coarseness. It was 
doubtless some pretty précieuse devote—for it is impossible to credit 
our young gallant with any serious religious convictions—who induced 
him to go to mass and call himself a Catholic. Upon his return to 
England at the Restoration, he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, gave 
up popery, and, as a matter of course, following the well-bred custom 
of the country, went to church again. Like Etherege and Sedley, 
he left the University without taking a degree, and like the former 
he entered himself as a student at one of the Inns of Court (the 
Middle Temple), and with about as much intention of devoting him- 
self to the law as had his confrere. We next hear of him a volunteer 
on board one of his Majesty’s ships during a battle with the Dutch. 
But tar and bilge water, and the rough life of a man-of-war’s 
man of that day, were not to the taste of the pupil of Julie de 
Montausier, and a brief experience of their pleasures sufficed him. 
Nevertheless, these short excursions into the regions of law and war 
were not so much time wasted, since they proved useful for his concep- 
tions of Manly and the Widow Blackacre. But, to use the cant phrase- 
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ology of that age, the Muses had more attraction for him than gun- 
powder or musty tomes, and we next find him in the character of a poet. 

The dramatic was the supreme literature of the time, no other 
form was at all comparable to it in court favour, and all wit and 
genius were naturally attracted to the stage, in the service of which, 
whether as writer or actor, the brightest laurels were to be won. So, 
after giving to the world a few copies of verses, he wrote a comedy 
called ‘Love in a Wood,’ which was produced, it is generally 
believed, in 1672. This date has, however, been disputed on the 
authority of Pope, who used to relate that he had been told by 
Wycherley himself that it was written in 1659, when the author was 
only nineteen. A first draught of the play might have been written 
thus early, but it was certainly not the form in which it has been 
handed down to us, since in the commencement of Acts I. and III. 
there are references to the fire of London, and, further, the play is 
dedicated to the Duchess of Cleveland. That it was not acted until 
after 1669 is almost certain, since had it been produced previously it 
would scarcely have escaped the notice of such a persistent first night 
man as Pepys, who makes no mention of it in his ‘ Diary.’ The “ wood” 
is St. James’s Park, in which much of the action takes place; the plot, 
which turns upon the well-worn themes of lovers’ jealousies, mistaken 
identity, and rogues outwitting one another, is ingeniously worked out, 
and with more complications and imagination than are displayed in the 
works of Etherege and Sedley, resembling in those respects rather 
the comedies of Mrs. Behn. 

Although all are well drawn, the characters are conventional 
types of the day—the gay gallant, the silly knight, the libidinous 
old city usurer; Dapperwit, who never utters a sentence with- 
out a simile, in which, by-the-by, he greatly resembles Puny in 
Cowley’s ‘Cutter of Colman Street,’ is the most original; Ranger 
was afterwards, name and all and with his best situation, appropriated 
by Hoadley in ‘The Suspicious Husband’; and Valentine bears too close 
a likeness to Sheridan’s Falkland not to render us suspicious of a 
common parentage. Christina and Lydia are more decorous than 
most of the comedy ladies of this period, but this concession to 
modesty is more than neutralised by that most disgusting female 
creation in all English drama—NMrs. Flippant. 

The last verse in Mrs. Flippant’s song, in Act 1., which is in praise 
of the children of ladies of easy virtue, is said to have brought about 
Wycherley’s introduction to the Duchess of Cleveland. One day as 
his coach was passing hers in Pall Mall, she looked out of the window 
and greeted him with the full title of illegitimacy. He immediately 
turned round, and followed, and soon came up with her. “ Madam,” 
he said, saluting her with a profound obeisance, “you have been 
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pleased to bestow on me a title which belongs only to the fortunate. 
Will your ladyship be at the play to-night ?” “ Well, and what if I 
am there?” she replied, saucily. ‘“ Why, then, I will be there to 
wait on your ladyship, though I disappoint a fine woman who has 
made me an assignation.” ‘ So,” replied the duchess, “ you are sure 
to disappoint a woman who has favoured you, for one who has not.” 
“Yes,” he answered, with a bold look, “if the one who has not 
favoured me is the finer woman of the two! But he who can be 
constant to your ladyship till he can find a finer, is sure to die your 
captive.” From this badinage an intimacy sprang up between them, 
and very soon the gallant poet’s name was inscribed on the list of 
her ladyship’s lovers; not unfrequently the royal mistress, disguised 
as a country girl in straw hat and pattens, and with a box or basket 
in her hand to keep up the character, paid visits to his lodgings in 
Bow Street. ‘Love in a Wood’ upon its publication was dedicated 
to her, after the usual style of the poets of that day to the favourite 
sultanas. Under such powerful protection Wycherley soon made his 
way at court and was taken under the patronage of Buckingham, who 
gave him a commission in his regiment, and made him one of his 
equerries; his wit and conversational talents also attracted the 
king himself, who took such a fancy to him that when the poet lay 
ill he visited him at his house and made him a present of five hundred 
pounds to enable him to try the air of Mcntpelier. 

All this seems terribly degrading to a man of genius, but it was 
not considered so in that age, when no man was so great that he 
would blush to receive any favour or bounty at the hands of any vile 
Jezebel by whom the king was ruled. Charles, however, seems to 
have had a real esteem for Wycherley, who bore the character, and 
deservedly it would appear, of being an honest and sincere man ; and 
such virtues as honesty and sincerity were so rare in that corrupt 
court that they could not be but prized, if only as exotics. 

In 1673 he produced his second comedy, ‘ The Gentleman Dancing 
Master.’ In the character of M. de Paris, as in that of Sir Fopling 
Flutter, we have a satire upon the French mania of the day. Mr. 
Paris, the son of a rich city merchant, is newly returned from France, 
and with the most supreme contempt for everything English: even 
his native tongue he speaks with a French pronunciation, and inter- 
spersed with French phrases and oaths; he esteems a French scullion 
more than an English gentleman, and all the perfections of man are 
in his eyes naught if his tailor lives within Ludgate, if his valet-de- 
chambre be not a Frenchman, and if he should be seen by daylight 
going into an English eating-house. No man can be well bred if 
“he can’t dance a step, nor sing a French song, nor swear a French 
oath, nor use the polite French word in his conversation; and in 
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fine, can’t play at hombre, but speak base good Englis, with the 
commune home-bred pronunciation ; and, in fine, to say no more, 
never carries a snuff-box about with him.” Etherege’s and 
Wycherley’s portraits make a pair; Sir Fopling is drawn more 
delicately, with less exaggeration, and is decidedly the more natural 
and finished of the two; but that is because he is a gentleman, while 
“M. de Paris” is but a vulgar, upstart, young citizen, and would 
therefore go to more absurd extremes than would his aristocratic 
brother. In contrast to this Frenchified Englishman, we have an 
old citizen named Formal, who from long residence in the Peninsula 
has become infected with an equally strong mania for Spanish 
costume, manners, and language ; but in the contests between the two 
our author has scarcely evolyed as much humour as the situations 
suggest. Apart, however, from his foreign affectations, Formal, or 
Don Diego as he calls himself, is an amusing and well-drawn 
character ; his superlative egotism which allows him to be egregiously 
gulled because he will not allow that the penetration of any person 
can be superior to his own, which, when at last he discovers the trick 
his daughter and her lover have put upon him, although his sister has 
repeatedly warned him of the truth, makes him claim the discovery 
as the result of his own sagacity, and then, when checkmated at every 
point, actually pretend that he was cognisant of the cheat and was 
winking at it when pretending to be most angry, is as diverting as it 
is true to human nature. Mrs. Caution, the old aunt, whose youthful 
reminiscences render her such a Cerberus over her niece, and who is 
ready to construe every look and word into impropriety, must have 
been even more amusing upon the stage than she is in the book. 
The plot is partly borrowed from Moliére’s ‘L’Heole des Femmes,’ 
The heroine, Hippolita, avails herself of the silliness of her affianced 
husband, M. de Paris, as the means of bringing about meetings 
between her and her lover, and of ultimately marrying him by the 
very parson the young cit has brought into the house to perform that 
office for himself. The scenes in which Gerrard, the lover, while not 
able either to dance or play on the violin, passes himself off for a 
dancing master, are highly diverting, and would be more so were not 
the same situation repeated too frequently. 

Two years after the production of this comedy, in 1675,* he 
wrote ‘The Country Wife.’ Altered into a decent form by Garrick, 
and rechristened ‘The Country Girl,’ this work was a favourite 
until within living memory. Peggy was one of Mrs. Jordan’s finest 
impersonations; its last representative was Fanny Kelly. The plot 


* None of the dates here given, however, can be pronounced with any 
certainty to be correct; and can be accepted only in the absence of more 
precise information. 
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of this work is altogether too gross to be described ; but its wit 
and cleverness cannot be denied. The character of Mrs. Margery 
Pinchwife was undoubtedly inspired by the immortal Agnes, in 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes.’ There is, however, an exquisite naiveté, a 
delicacy of touch, in Moliére’s portrait, and beside it Wycherley’s lines 
look very rough and coarse. But this difference speaks more for his 
genius than for his sense of decorum, for while professedly copying 
he has contrived to avoid entirely the foreign tone and colour of the 
original. Margery is as genuine a production of the English soil 
as Agnes is of the French, and the more decorous finesse is as native 
to the one as the coarser animalism is to the other. But Margery 
is a pure child of nature: she is really artless in the midst of all 
her ruses, and in her heart is almost as innocent as her spouse would 
have her be. Brought up in the country and kept as strictly as 
though her jealous old husband had been a grand Turk, the moment 
she is introduced, though never so slightly, into the atmosphere of 
London life—and what an atmosphere it was in those days—sets 
eyes on a fine gentleman or two, and compares them with the clod- 
hoppers and curmudgeons she has left behind, who have previously 
been the only specimens of man she has beheld, she is all aglow for 
the pleasures of the town, and really does not perceive the harm of 
resorting to any trick or deception against her spouse to gratify her 
desires. Witness her ingenuousness in the last scene, in which not 
even the presence of old Pinchwife can restrain her from rushing out 
of the closet, where Horner has hidden her, when she thinks he is in 
danger, and to utter her protest against his marrying Alithea. She 
is unconscious even of the meaning of the marriage tie, for she cries 
out, “ I'll not lose my second husband so. .. . Nay, pray don’t quarrel 
about finding work for the parson, he shall marry me to Mr. Horner. .. 
I do love Mr. Horner with all my soul, and nobody shall say me nay ; 
pray, don’t you go to make poor Mr. Horner believe to the contrary, 
tis spitefully done of you, I’m sure.” And all this is in the presence 
of her jealous husband. You cannot call a creature like this vicious 
or immoral. She really does not know the meaning of the term, 
what wrong she does is done in all innocency—or idiotcy, if the word 
be more appropriate. 

In 1677, our author gave to the world his last and best work, 
‘The Plain Dealer.’ In this again he drew on Moliére; but with 
the exception that both pretend to hate all mankind, it would be 
difficult to trace any resemblance between the sea captain Manly and 
the principal character of ‘Le Misanthrope.’ Moliere, it is said, 
drew Alceste from himself, and Wycherley boasted that he was the 
original of his hero. The difference between the two characters is 
again precisely that which distinguishes Agnes from Mrs. Pinchwife ; 
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the one is purely French, the other purely English. A very suggestive 
parallel between the stages of civilisation attained by the two countries 
at that period might be drawn from these two plays, and the 
superior refinement and delicacy of French manners placed beyond 
dispute. There is nothing gross in the actions or speech of Alceste, 
his misanthropy and misogyny are purely theoretical, and a kind noble 
heart beats beneath the outward husk of cynicism: but Manly is a 
brute pure and simple, a savage capable of any horrible atrocity, and 
he confesses as much in one of his speeches. 

“T rather choose to go where honest, downright barbarity is 
professed, where men devour one another like generous, hungry 
lions and tigers, not crocodiles; where they think the devil white, 
of our complexion ; and I am already so far an Indian.” 

And his words and actions prove that this is no exaggerated 
utterance. When speaking of his false mistress he says: ‘“ I’m sure 
I thought her lips—but I must not think of ’em more—but yet 
they are such I could still kiss, grow to, and then tear off with 
my teeth, grind ’em into mammocks, and spit ’em into her cuckold’s 
face.” The cannibal, whose vengeance is to eat his enemy, could 
not go beyond this. When bent upon his disgusting revenge—and 
that any author should dare to hold up as a model a man capable 
of such an action, speaks volumes for the brutality of the English 
character at this period—he addresses Fidelia, whom he believes to 
be a boy, and who has given him every proof of devoted fidelity, in 
such language as this: “What, you are my rival, then! And 
therefore you shall stay and keep the door for me, whilst I go in 
for (instead of) you; but when I’m gone, if you dare to stir off from 
this very board, or breathe the least murmuring accent, I'll cut her 
throat first; and if you love her you will not venture her life. Nay, 
then, P'll cut your throat too, and I know you love your own life 
at least. . . . Not a word more, lest I begin my revenge on her by 
killing you.” Even in his normal state, when neither under the 
influence of rage nor revenge, he is scarcely less brutal. One of his 
sailors says to another: “Dost thou remember after we had tugged 
hard the old leaky long boat to save his life, when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning water- 
dog?” “ Dogs, slaves, rascals,” are the only epithets he can bestow 
upon these men, usually accompanied by a kick or a blow. What 
a picture of the naval service of the time! Even for the friends who 
fall in with his humour he has contemptuous terms and brutal snubs, 
while those who do not suit him he calls to their faces, “ Bartholomew 
Fair buffoons,” “chattering baboons,” &c. And this brute was held 
up as the type of a straightforward, blunt, honest Englishman, only 
because the natural brutality of his nature prompted him to wound 
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the feelings of every person he came near by savage speeches which 
he called truths—a national trait upon which we have not even yet 
ceased to glorify ourselves. Verily, I think we are much indebted 
to the men who introduced foreign manners and modes of thought 
to displace our native ferocity. 

The widow Blackacre is considered to be the offspring, not of 
Wycherley’s brain, but of Racine’s La Comtesse in ‘Les Plaideurs,’ 
yet surely a litigious female was not such a novelty that the character 
might not have occurred to two men without the one copying the 
other. Be that as it may, however, the widow is an exquisitely 
humorous creation, and is true, coarse, homely English, without 
a flavour of foreign adulteration. The originality of her son Jerry 
cannot be disputed, and in that Wycherley was thereafter to have an 
illustrious imitator, for it cannot be doubted that Goldsmith had a 
memory of this booby when he drew Tony Lumpkin; both are 
admirably drawn, but I think the palm must be given to the elder 
dramatist. The base, censorious Olivia, who pretends an aversion 
to all mankind only to mask her evil passions, is a powerful picture, 
but not at all like Moliére’s Celimeéne, except in her scandalising 
propensities. Novel, Oldfox, Freeman, Plausible, are all well- 
defined portraitures; Fidelia, who in the disguise of a boy follows 
the man she loves, is a character borrowed from the Elizabethan 
drama; but it has not improved in Wycherley’s hands. Her 
connivance at his hideous revenge, so revolting to any person 
possessed of the least delicacy, and how much more would it have 
been so to a woman who loved him, nay, even the fact of her being 
enamoured of such a brute, sadly tarnish all that is agreeable in the 
picture. 

‘The Country Wife’ was too strong even for the stomachs of a 
Restoration audience, even for the vizard wearers, and brought down 
a storm of well-deserved censure which the author animadverts upon in 
a scene between Olivia and Eliza in Act II. of ‘The Plain Dealer,’ in 
which the play is censured by the bad woman and defended by the 
modest, on the motto of Hont soit qui mal y pense. But such a 
defence is quite inadmissible, since nothing is left to the thought of 
the spectator. In revenge, however, the author has, in the last-named 
comedy, attacked every section of society with the most savage malign- 
ancy. A lord is “a leaden shilling which you bend every way, and 
debases the stamp he bears, instead of being raised by it.” “Have 
you seen,” says Manly, “a bishop bowing low to a gaudy atheist; a 
judge to a doorkeeper; a great lord to a fishmonger, or a scrivener 
with a jack-chain round his neck; a lawyer to a sergeant-at-arms ; 
a velvet physician to a threadbare chemist; and a supple gentleman- 
usher to a surly beefeater; and so tread round in a preposterous. 
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huddle of ceremony to each other, whilst they can hardly hold their 
solemn false countenances.” An alderman “makes you drunk with 
lees of sack before dinner to take away your stomach; and there you 
must call usury and extortion God’s blessing, or the honest turning 
of the penny.” A fellow, whose trade is taking false oaths, complains 
of being “ bilked by a reverend divine, that preaches twice on Sunday 
and prays half an hour still before his dinner.” To which the widow 
replies : “ How! a conscientious divine, and not pay people for damning 
themselves! Sure, then, for all his talking, he does not believe in 
damnation.” As to the female sex, the language used against them 
is too gross to be quoted, and the dedication of the play to a woman 
of ill fame is the crowning insult. 

Goldsmith was not the only succeeding dramatist who condescended 
to draw material from this comedy. The scene between Olivia, 
Novel, and Lord Plausible, originally it cannot be doubted suggested 
by the well-known one in ‘Le Misanthrope’ (5th of Act II.), was 
largely appropriated by Sheridan in ‘ The School for Scandal.’ Those 
who will take the trouble to compare the following specimens with 
some of the speeches in the scandal scenes will find an extraordinary 
resemblance even in the turns of expression, although the younger 
author is more polished and artificial. A “ nauseous” old woman at 
the upper end of a table, it is said, “ revives the old Grecian custom 
of serving in a death’s head with their banquets.” “She looks like 
an old coach new painted ; affecting an unseemly smugness, whilst 
she is ready to drop to pieces.” Of her daughter it is said, she is 
“the very disgrace of good clothes, which she always wears to heighten 
her deformity, not mend it ; for she is still most splendidly, gallantly 
ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daubing in a rich frame... Then 
she bestows as unfortunately on her face all the graces in fashion, 
as the languishing eye, the hanging or pouting lip. But as the fool 
is never more provoking than when he aims at wit, the ill-favoured 
of our sex are never more nauseous than when they would be beauties, 
adding to their natural deformity the artificial ugliness of affectation.” 
Of another lady it is said, “she is as silent in conversation as a 
country lover, and no better company than a clock, or a weather-glass, 
for if she sounds, ’tis but once an hour to put you in mind of the 
time of day, or to tell you ’twill be cold or hot, rain or snow.” 

Etherege and Wycherley were the true founders of that school 
_ of comedy which attained such perfection in the next generation, and 
which, notwithstanding its licentiousness and artificiality, must ever 
be considered to have produced our finest models in that department 
of literature. Wycherley, however, although he borrowed much from 
the French, surpassed Etherege in the power of transmuting his 
stolen goods, which, like gold and silver trinkets thrown into a melting 
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pot, while losing their original form, retained all their essential 
qualities ; from whatever source derived he always made his characters 
thoroughly English, and if his plots were borrowed, the manners 
and vices depicted were those of his age and country. Yet, although 
the founder of the school, Wycherley has little affinity with the good- 
natured, rattling, pleasant Farquhar, or the highly polished and 
refined Congreve; Vanbrugh alone approaches him in coarseness. 
There is a ferocity in Wycherley’s satire which can be paralleled 
only in Swift’s writings. Mrs. Flippant is worthy of a place among 
the Yahoos, and the female bevy of ‘The Country Wife’ would not 
have found themselves out of place there. The drinking scene at 
Horner’s lodgings (Act V. Scene 4) is a horrible lampoon upon the 
entire sex. Lady Fidget says, “Lord, why should you not think 
that we women make use of our reputation, as you men of yours, only 
to deceive the world with less suspicion? Our virtue is like the 
statesman’s religion, the Quaker’s word, the gamester’s oath, and the 
great man’s honour; but to cheat those that trust us... Our bash- 
fulness is only the reflection of the men’s. We blush when they are 
shamefaced.” 

A few more facts of our author’s life have still to be related. Some 
little time after the appearance of his last comedy he married, and it 
was the comedy that brought about that event. One day while he and 
a friend were in a bookseller’s shop at Tunbridge Wells, the Countess 
of Drogheda, a young, rich, handsome widow, came into the shop and 
inquired for ‘The Plain Dealer.’ ‘“ Madam,” said the friend, one Mr. 
Fairbeard, pushing Wycherley forward, “since you are for the Plain 
Dealer, there he is for you.” “ Yes,” added Wycherley, “this lady can 
bear plain dealing, for she appears to be so accomplished, that what would 
be compliments addressed to others would be plain dealing addressed 
to her.” “No, truly sir,” replied the countess, not behind in repartee, 
“T am not without my faults any more than the rest of my sex, and 
yet I love plain dealing, aud am never more fond of it than when it 
tells me of my faults.” ‘“ Then, madam,” again interposed the friend, 
“you and the Plain Dealer seem designed by heaven for each other.” 
Such is the story told by Dennis. This was the commencement of 
an acquaintance which ended in matrimony. Wycherley, on account of 
another countess, was desirous that his marriage should be kept secret ; 
but it soon came to the knowledge of the lady whom he most desired 
to keep in ignorance, and who soon succeeded in convincing the king 
that, as-the poet had contracted a marriage without taking royalty into 
his confidence, it was an act of contumacy which must be punished 
by the withdrawal of the royal favour. The union was a very un- 
happy one; the lady was of a violent temper and very jealous, she 
took good care that her husband should not appear at court, for fear 
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he might renew his old liaison, and even when he paid a visit to his 
favourite Bow Street tavern, which stood opposite his house, he 
was obliged to sit at the open window in order that his cara sposa 
might be convinced that there was no lady with him. Not without 
reason we may well believe were these suspicions. When she died, 
however, she left him all her fortune. But this proved a curse 
instead of a blessing to him, for her family disputed the will and got 
the day, while the unfortunate widower was consigned to prison for 
the law expenses. In the Fleet he remained seven years. He had 
offended the king’s mistress by his marriage, and the king by his 
attachment to Buckingham, whose cause, in his evil days, he defended 
with a boldness and sincerity which shows that he was not undeserving 
of the epithet of “Manly Wycherley,” which his contemporaries 
bestowed upon him. But Johnson’s observation upon the value of 
the literary patronage of the time, which I have before quoted in my 
article on Otway,* was well exemplified in his case, namely, that men 
of wit received no favour from the great but to share their riots; from 
which they were dismissed again to their own narrow circumstances. 
And poor Wycherley might have died in the Fleet for all his aristocratic 
friends would do to help him, had not James the Second, who had by 
this time succeeded to the throne, been so struck at a representation 
of ‘The Plain Dealer, by the virtues (!) of Manly, that he there and 
then resolved to pay off his debts and settle a pension of two hundred 
a year upon him. It seems strange that Wycherley did not resort to 
his pen to assist him in his extremity, and that he should have re- 
nounced authorship in the very maturity of his powers. But his 
troubles were only to cease with his life. It would appear that his 
debts were so considerable that he did not like to own the full amount 
to Lord Mulgrave, to whom the king had confided the execution of 
his beneficent intentions, so that what must have been a large sum 
remained unpaid. And when at his father’s death he succeeded to the 
family estate, being only a tenant for life, he could not mortgage it 
for sufficient money to clear himself of liabilities. Probably the old 
ones received some additions after his release from prison. 

In his sixty-fourth year he published a volume of erotic poems—why 
was it not another comedy? In the same year Pope published his 
Pastorals, and the simultaneous appearance of the two books in some 
way brought about an acquaintance between the two authors. The 
letters that passed between them will be found in Pope’s correspon- 
dence, but they are not very amusing. By-and-by the elder poet 
wrote some more verses—and very bad ones they were—and made the 
extraordinary proposition that his young friend should correct them. 
Pope, like a second Gil Blas, accepted the task in all sincerity, and 
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his candid criticisms were received in much the same spirit as were 
those of the Spanish valet of immortal memory ; Wycherley was dis- 
gusted at the numerous faults found with his compositions, and the 
friendship came to an end. 

He appears to have retained much of his handsome and dis- 
tinguished appearance to the last. There is a picture of him at the 
age of twenty-eight, by Sir Peter Lely, which represents a face of 
fine animal beauty, well set off by the flowing periwig of the period ; 
many were the regretful glances he would cast upon this presentment 
of youth, and many were the sighs it evoked, and underneath he had 
written the Virgilian motto, “ Quantum mutatus ab illo!” The old 
spirit of the Carolian time was still strong within him. He used 
often to declare that he was resolved to die married, although his first 
experience of that blessed state rendered him very averse to living in 
it again. Only eleven days before his death, in the year 1715, in the 
hope of disinheriting an obnoxious nephew, he espoused a young 
woman who was supposed to have a fortune of £1500 a year, but who 
turned out afterwards to be an impostor and to be married to another 
man. Ignorant of this fact, however, upon his deathbed he called her 
to him and, having made her promise to grant him the request he 
was about to make, said with a sly twinkle in his eye: “My dear, 
it is only this—that you will never marry an old man again.” Like 
Mercutio, a humourist to the last! He was buried in a vault in St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. He is said to have changed his religion once 
more, a little previously, back to the Romish faith. 
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Sunshine and Shadow. 


Onty a bank of weeds, of simple weeds, 
Of sweet wild thyme and yellow, scented broom, 
Of tangled grass, and slender wind-blown reeds, 
Of brown notched ferns and tall spiked foxglove bloom. 
And yet a world of beauty garners there, 
Low-twitt’ring birds, soft scents and colours fair. 


Only a narrow mound, a long, low mound, 
Snow-covered, ’neath a wintry, leaden sky, 
Unlit by moon or stars; and all around 
Through bare, brown trees the night-winds moan and sigh. 
And yet a world of love lies buried there, 
Passion and pain, bright hopes and dull despair. 


Oh, golden bank, where sunbeams glint and play, 
Bloom out in fragrance with a hundred flowers! 
Oh, narrow mound, keep till the judgment-day 


The mournful secrets of these hearts of ours! 
Then in God’s light let joy and sorrow fade, 
For near His brightness both alike are shade. 
C. L. Pmt. 
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Vivian the Beauty. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Avrnor or ‘Arcniz LoveLL, ‘OvugHT WE To Visit Her,’ &c. 





Cuarter XVIII. 
IM WALD. 


Sarurpay comes, and Schloss Egmont, from morn till dusk, is astir 
with feverish preparation. 

Mam’selle Ange’s faculties, like those of a general in battle, seem 
to quicken, her perceptions to clear, under the pressure of immediate 
action. She remembers her own orders for at least five minutes at a 
time; keeps her keys in her basket, keeps her cap on her head, and, 
ably seconded by the Frau Pastor Meyer, contrives, ubiquitously, to 
render miserable the life of every serving person, male and female, 
throughout the Schloss. 

The London visitors, a hasty one-o’clock meal swallowed, appear 
no more; so intent is each member of the Egmont Incapables upon 
wigs, rouge, patches, false eyebrows, paste diamonds, and sentiments 
to correspond! Mistress Evans haunts the staircases in picturesque 
disarray—Mistress Evans, amidst whose manifold faults that of ultra- 
prudishness cannot be reckoned—with pinching-irons, perukes, 
plumes, Hessians, and other theatrical properties in her hand. 
Incessant hammering resounds from the Saal, where the village car- 
penters, tardy to the last, bestow final touches on footlights, slips, 
and drop-scenes. A rich dramatic flavour of oil and sawdust, 
intensified by culinary whiffs from kitchen and larder, fills the 
atmosphere. 

As evening approaches, the avenue leading to the Schloss begins to 
fill with working people ; the women in Sonntagschleife, holiday petti- 
coats, smart kerchiefs, full white sleeves, and silver jewellery; the 
men in gaily buttoned jacket, slouched felt hats, and long plush 
waistcoats, i la Grandison. Grave are they all of demeanour, silent, 
dignified, as the guests at a Court concert. 

“A stonemason’s bill can make poor amends for a broken heart.” 

The Black Forest peasant is by nature stolid, a human creature 
chary of speech—save at rare vinous intervals—reticent of memory. 
And the story of Wendolin’s Malva has long been a household word 
throughout the district. Paul von Egmont will receive welcome to 
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his father’s house among his own people. The sunshine of a dozen 
Julys has not effaced from men’s memories the winter morning when 
Paul von Egmont’s sweetheart was laid to rest among new-fallen 
snows—not whiter than the maiden’s own fair name—in St. Ulrich’s 
churchyard. 

And Jeanne—how fares it with her? Alone, among the festive 
preparations, is Jeanne Dempster dull, unexpectant, a spectator, not 
an actor in the play? She helps, with mechanical show of interest, 
as long as her help is wanted ; assists the Frau Pastor in garnishing 
the supper-table with flowers; writes out the tickets for the cloak- 
room; is called upon, more than once, to aid Mistress Evans in 
her green-room labours. A tuck must be run here; some pleats 
are wanted there. As she, Jeanne, is not going to act, surely she 
would find it an amusement to take in hand the crimping of Beauty’s 
wig, to play prompter while Kit Marlowe and Lady Pamela run over 
one or two of their most telling love-scenes? And then there are 
the programmes. As the Ugly Duckling has no part to rehearse, no 
details of dress upon her conscience, would she kindly affix pencils 
to one hundred and fifty pink programmes, with ribbon — and 
neatly ? 

Only when the sun has begun to sink is Jeanne free to steal out 
to the Wald, sharer of her childish joys, confidant, during the past 
summer weeks, of sweetest, most golden, most fallacious dreams. 
Alas! and the Wald comforts her not. We receive from nature as 
much as we bring to her, ounce for ounce. Nature gives back faith- 
fully ; she does not modify our moods. Jeanne Dempster has hitherto 
been content to live without horizons. The environment of pine-girt 
mountains, the bounded vistas of closely columned forest, have brought 
to her, as they bring to every true child of the Wald, a sense of 
liberty rather than imprisonment. In this hour her feverish heart 
yearns for a wider outlook, a freer breathing space. Taught by the 
same instinct that informed Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, she feels that 
she needs more than the Schwartz Wald can yield; would fain over- 
step the Blauen tops, and enter upon a world alien to Schloss Egmont, 
uncoloured by her personal hopes and disappointments. 

The village Kirchhof, with its pair of giant yews, its crowd of 
low black crosses, stands on a sandy mound among the fir-woods. From 
the steps of the little chapel of the dead you may see the blue 
Vosges mountains above the Rhine plain, may even in fair weather 
catch a glimpse of white-gleaming Strasburg Cathedral spires. 
Thither Jeanne makes her way, her face downbent, her step slow 
and unelastic. Late summer though it be, the Wald orchestra is not 
dumb. Although their second brood are on the wing, the ousel and 
goldhammer pipe a blythe duet ; the woodpecker taps his castanet 
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accompaniment on the branches; at intervals the crake calls softly 
from a neighbouring patch of yellowing corn. 

Jeanne bethinks her of the July evenings, years ago, when she and 
blind Lottchen held it a kind of holiday pleasure to visit the church- 
yard, their small arms laden with flowers, for the grave of Wendolin’s 
Malva. Lottchen’s sympathy, she remembers, would, on these 
occasions, flow forth, without let or hindrance. In her own mind there 
lurked, ever, a certain tinge of pitying contempt for the fate of Paul 
von Egmont’s sweetheart. With a child’s healthy scepticism, she 
used to doubt the wisdom of dying (merely because one lover proved 
recreant) in a world so full of potential lovers as this! The philosophy 
of the grave, the excellence of lying at rest, untouched by praise or 
blame, by truth or infidelity, come home to her to-day. 

“ Whoever smells 2 churchyard flower,” so runs a legend of the 
Schwartz Wald, “shall die within the year.” 

Jeanne has stood long beside the sleeping-place of Malva and of 
Lottchen—the echoeless solitude, the golden-white sky, the faint 
cold odour from the grave gardens seeming to bring to her a kind 
of peace—when suddenly the words of the legend run through her 
heart. 

A spray of rosemary is still in blossom, above poor Malva’s head. 
She stretches forth her hand to pluck it—her fingers touch the stem 
—sghe hesitates, shivers 

“ Jeanne!” A man’s voice, at a little distance, calls to her; a 
voice, low though it be, which arrests her arm, which hurries back 
the blood hue to her cheek. 

She turns languidly, with faint limbs moves a dozen paces away 
from Malva’s grave, and finds herself face to face with Wolfgang. 

“The air grows chill here,” says the master, taking her reluctant 
hand in his. The cross above the chapel’s roof has, in truth, at this 
moment gone from’ amber to grey. “On the height, among the 
Zauberfelsen, we shall find‘ourselves in sunshine for another half-hour, 
at least, and half an hour’s sunshine is something worth adding to 
one’s life. Come.” 

He keeps possession of Jeanne’s hand : he leads her, as one would 
lead a child, forth from the graveyard. A few minutes’ climbing 
brings them to the Zauberfelsen, three or four huge granite boulders 
bedded amongst bracken and mosses in the hillside, and upon which, 
through an oblique clearing in the forests, the crimson level sun 
streams full. “I came up to you just in time,” the master whispers, 
after a long silence. ‘“ Have you lived all these years in the Schwartz 
Wald without learning the fate in store for those who pluck a grave- 
yard flower ? ” 


“Not half a bad fate,” answers Jeanne, hurriedly, “if the legend 
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were but true! Unfortunately my faith is lukewarm. I do not 
believe that death can be wooed, and our troubles ended, by so easy a 
means as breaking a sprig of rosemary.” 

“ And what reason have you for talking of trouble—for spending 
the goldenest hour of the twenty-four among the dead? At my 
age,” says the master, “every day is an anniversary, a fitting occasion 
for sad remembrance—a day of forced rejoicing like this, most of all. 
But you... little Jeanne, what made you choose the evening of von 
Egmont’s return for visiting her grave that lies below us there? ” 

“T chose because there was no joyfuller thing for me to do,” is 
Jeanne’s answer. “No one wants me in Schloss Egmont. I have 
no place in the merry-making; and my visit to Wendolin’s Malva 
has done me good,” she adds with an effort. “It has reminded me 
that sorrowful lives come to an end, ‘ that even the weariest river,’— 
you taught me that line once, sir! you were jealous, you said that 
Heine had not written it—‘that even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to the sea.’” 

Her deep eyes fill, the wild-rose colour dies from out her delicate 
cheeks. 

“Jeanne, my child,” says Wolfgang, stealing his arm around the 
girl’s slight shoulder, “am not I your friend? Are you so changed 
by association with smart people, by stories of ‘silks and scandals,’ 
of Court balls and Twickenham dinners, as to count my friendship 
for nothing ?” 

“Friendship!” she repeats, with drooping lids, with lips over- 
ready to surrender. “ Ah, Herr Wolfgang, if I could think, could 
believe——” Then the scene of which she. was an unwilling witness 
at Badenweiler thrills through her brain; she turns upon him with 
an abrupt flash of indignation. “But you have not the right to 
speak to me like this. No, sir, you have not the right! You cannot 
honestly be Miss Vivash’s suitor one day, and the next——” 

“T have never been Miss Vivash’s suitor,” interrupts Wolfgang, 
. firmly, “and never shall be while she and I inhabit the same planet. 
Through blind accident, a mischievous caprice of Paul yon Egmont’s 
sister, I have been thrown into Miss Vivash’s society ; I have not once 
forgotten, I hope, the distance that lies between us. As to being her 
suitor—Fraulein Jeanne, what could have put a notion so extravagant 
into your head ?” 

“Your own language and hers,” answers Jeanne Dempster, unhesi- 
tatingly. “There shall be no more secrets, sir, between you and me. 
I will make full confession of the truth. The other night at Baden- 
weiler, when you and Miss Vivash walked together under the 
verandah, I was there hidden . . . and I heard all! It was scarcely 
my fault at first. You—you came upon me so suddenly, I had not 
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time to think about being honourable, and afterwards I felt too miser- 
able, too covered with shame, to show myself. Yes, and I heard all! 
Now believe as badly of me as you choose.” 

Her head droops on her breast. She turns, as though to leave 
him; but with kindly force Wolfgang’s arm holds her close. 

Ousel and goldhammer by now have piped themselves to rest, the 
wind sinks lower as the sun’s last beams fall round and yellow upon 
the fir-stems. It seems to Jeanne, in this palpitating light, this 
tremulous stillness, as though Nature herself held her breath. 

“You heard all,” the master’s voice comes to her as from a sweet, 
partially familiar world of dreams. “TI half suspected as much when 
you told me in the ball-room that you would not bear the weight of 
my perjuries on your soul. You heard all, andI have nothing more 
to add, for you know . . . that I love you! It was forced on me,” 
he goes on, like one who would fain settle some moot point of con- 
science with himself, “to take Miss Vivash into my confidence. She 
showed a good-natured interest in my prospects, and our talk so 
shaped itself that I had no choice but to speak to her of my hopes— 
my hopes of winning Jeanne Dempster’s heart. If you heard all, 
child, you must know that Miss Vivash’s forecasts as to my fate were 
unfavourable. Was she right?” And the tremble of strong emotion 
is in Wolfgang’s voice. “Or was 1?” 

But Jeanne answers not. In thought she passes again through 
that hour’s physical torture, when she believed Wolfgang to be false. 
She sees the error into which blinded jealousy betrayed her ; realises, 
with rapture so keen as to be well-nigh pain, that she has not, has 
never had, a rival in his affection. 

“Tf . . . if you care for me a very little, you have found a strange 
way, during the past week, of showing your regard, Herr Wolfgang.” 

“T might make a like remark, Miss Dempster. Oh, the lonely 
walks with Sir Christopher (that first walk, on the night of his arrival, 
not forgotten), the dances with Sir Christopher, the pretty speeches 
from Sir Christopher, that I have been forced to endure!” 

She turns aside; the consciousness of a heart stirred by new 
instincts painting her face. 

“ May not Sir Christopher Marlowe have taken pity on me because 
he saw that I was neglected ?” 

“ And is there not some English saying about pity being near akin 
to love?” 

“ As much love as Sir Christopher can give belongs to Lady Pamela 
Lawless,” cries Jeanne, but with a deeper blush. It will be long 
before the scene under the dripping Badenweiler lime-trees ceases to 
occasion her some retrospective twinges of remorse. ‘“ Whatever my 
sins may haye been in the past, they are punished—and by you, sir. 
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Is not my name effaced from the theatricals? Have you not refused 
to play Leoni to my Giulia?” 

The master takes her in his arms. During a few quick breaths he 
holds her close, as though pausing, with epicurean hesitation, on the 
brink of his own happiness. Then he kisses her. 

“As we are making a clean confession,” he says presently, “I had 
better let mine be complete. I am inveterately suspicious by tem- 
perament, jealous as a Spaniard—as well prepare you betimes for the 
future that is in store for you!—and I grudged that the eyes of a 
hundred strangers should see my little Jeanne, rouged, travestied, 
making equivocal love-speeches before the footlights. To women of 
the world, great ladies, reigning Beauties, such an exhibition,” says 
Wolfgang, “comes in the natural order of things. For you I would 
have none of it—that much I determined on the evening when a 
certain simple heart first awoke to vanity, mein Fraulein, in the mo- 
ment when I first saw a little figure I love patched, and powdered, 
and painted, in Kit Marlowe’s arms. The rest of us will go through 
our parts to admiration, untroubled, certainly, by any foolish diffid- 
ence, and you will put on your muslin frock and coral beads—yes, 
I will take no refusal about those coral beads—sit, Grizilda-fashion, 
in a corner, and listen to our plaudits.” 

“And not dance throughout the evening, of course, sir? Say 
‘No,’ even if Count Paul should invite me to be his partner ?” 

“ Even if Count Paul should invite you!” repeats Wolfgang, with 
a smile, repressed ere Jeanne has had time to suspect its import. 
“Ay, there will be the crucial temptation. How if Count Paul 
should offer himself—not as your partner in a waltz only—how if he 
should place Schloss Egmont, and all belonging to it, Count Paul 
included, at your feet ?” 

“Schloss Egmont and all belonging to it will be offered to Miss 
Vivash,” says Jeanne, not without a certain wistfulness. “Count 
Paul, we know, is a passionate worshipper of beauty, and I—although 
Mr. Wolfgang is good enough to care for me a little—I have red hair, 
and freckles, and thin arms, might sit as a model, so says Miss Vivash, 
in the great Art School of Ugliness. Do you suppose Count Paul 
would even look at me in hes presence?” 

“Hard to prognosticate. Paul von Egmont, like all his race, is of 
an unreliable, many-sided temperament. Although his artistic sense 
may have been led captive by a full-cut mouth, a sweep of throat 
(and such charms will pose for you in Rome, I am told, at five lire 
the hour), who shall say that the fellow is not true at heart to his 
boyish ideal, that he may not wish to take up his life, and the best 
inspiration for art, at the point where he was faithless to both more 
than a dozen years ago? LittJa Jeanne,” says Wolfgang, earnestly, 
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“would you have strength to withstand the temptation, did it arise? 
On one side a position, name, competence ; on the other-——” 

£ But Jeanne’s arms are round the master’s neck ; her dark eyes look 
up, with infinite tenderness in their depth, to his. 

“For competence, for position, for all that Count Paul von Egmont 
has to offer, I care nothing. Miss Vivash may have them, freely. 
She cannot take from me the only riches, the only happiness, I 
desire to possess.” 

Her voice, her glance, might set jealousy, even more inveterate 
than Wolfgang’s, at rest. 


CuapTer XIX, 
BEAUTY’S CROWNING TRIUMPH." 


Ereut o'clock has struck; the guests are assembled; the curtain is 
in readiness to rise. But the places of honour in the foremost row of 
“stalls” remain unoccupied! Their High Transparencies at the 
Residenz have not even sent a gentleman-in-waiting to represent 
them ; Paul von Egmont himself arrives not. 

Miss Vivash, an ideally lovely (stage) Duchess, in paste brilliants, 
satins, rouge, is not at the smallest pains to dissemble her ill-humour 
from her fellow-actors. Coquettes have existed, in poets’ brains, if 
nowhere else, who on occasion would pardon a man the injury they had 
wrought him. “Oft she rejects,” wrote Pope of his Belinda, “ but 
never once offends.” From the ashes of each of Ninon’s discarded 
lovers, we read, arose, Phoenix-like, a friend! The type is obsolete. 
Modern Beauty has her head too full of practical business interests to 
give heed to the finer niceties of generous sentiment. Pass beyond 
the stage of concrete admiration, the stage of bracelets, bouquets, and 
opera tickets; escape with only a surface wound or two, as Sir 
Christopher and Wolfgang have both escaped from Vivian’s hands, 
and she will feel such bitterness towards you as only foiled vanity, 
frustrated greed of conquest, can, in a nature of a certain calibre, 
engender. 

“Tf I could have foreseen that the thing was to end in a con- 
temptible fiasco, I would have thrown up my part at the eleventh 
hour.” Thus the Goddess, angrily pacing up and down the boards of 
the extemporized green-room. “ Indeed, Iam by no means certain 
I shall not do so now.” 

“ And our audience?” expostulates Wolfgang. “The hundred 
and fifty spectators who at this moment await the rising of the 
curtain ? ” 

“ An audience of dowds and boors.” The body of the Saal is filled 
with Grafs, Grifins, and Barons—the whole collected high-well-borns 
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of the district. The workmen and smaller bourgeois jof St. Ulrich 
have, by Paul von Egmont’s orders, been admitted to the music 
gallery. ‘Of course, if one were in a first-rate troupe, it would be 
different. Even before a set of country bumpkins one might act, for 
the pleasure of acting. But with such a caste as ours——” 

“ Thanks for the implied compliment,” cries Sir Christopher, from 
the corner where he and Lady Pamela are contentedly rehearsing, or 
forestalling, their coming love-scenes. “The cakes are eaten, the 
ale is drunk, Miss Vivash. Still, I remember the day when you and 
I flattered ourselves on being two of the best amateur actors in 
London—or Leamington, which was it ?” 

The Beauty’s pale eyes flash. It was in Leamington that Kit 
Marlowe, not one brief twelve-month ago, received the blow that 
should have been his death-wound. And Kit Marlowe is heart-whole 
already—nay, if a certain radiant look on Lady Pamela’s face speak 
true, is already far upon the road to another and a happier love. 

“A thousand pities the caste was changed,” she resumes. “ Little 
Jeanne’s classic pronunciation would have appealed charmingly, in 
her final speech, to the gods our critics. 

“«Qh, bray don’t do anything for mich! Apove all, matam, don’t 
get me a huspand.’” 

So Miss Vivash imitates, or believes she imitates, the slightly 
German accents of Jeanne Dempster’s voice. The colour deepens on 
Wolfgang’s face: but self-control is the habit of his life, and he 
keeps his temper to admiration. 

“ Brava, Miss Vivash, brava! If Paul von Egmont have inherited 
the family proclivities, he will be a lover of all things dramatic, a 
judge of histrionic talent. Be sure he will appreciate your powers of 
mimicry to the full!” 

Even while Wolfgang speaks, the blast from a postilion’ s horn 
re-echoes through the avenue: the clang of horses’ hoofs, the rattling 
of wheels, stir in the court below. A couple of minutes later come 
the sound of footsteps passing the green-room, there is a creaking of 
hinges, as the doors of the audience-saal are thrown open, and then— 
ahush. Paul von Egmont, if it be he, is welcomed to his father’s 
house with more state than enthusiasm. 

Lady Pamela and Vivian rush, with one accord, from the green- 
room across the stage. 

“A faded-looking lad, with well-cut clothes, a military order on 
his breast, an inch and a half of brain, and eyelids.” So exclaims 
Lady Pamela, peeping cautiously between the folds of the curtain. 
“A couple of faded followers, all bows and scrapes, and yellow 
gloves and polished boots. Can this be the careless Bohemian, the 
prodigal son, the picturesque heir of all the von Egmonts tle 
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“Tt is the young Prince Ernest Waldemar,” cries Vivian, an 
inflection of newly awakened eagerness in her voice. “He must have 
heard . . . the people at the Residenz must have heard that I was 
to act. Don’t you remember Mr. Chodd’s wrath about him at the 
Derby? Prince Ernest was on Lord William Frederick’s drag, and 
poor Samuel would not allow me... Oh,” breaking away from 
these reminiscences of the Chodd tragedy, “ we must begin at once ! 
Now that his Highness is here, it would be in the worst possible 
. taste to wait. Paul von Egmont desired in his last telegram that 
the curtain should rise punctually at eight, whether he arrived in 
time or not. Am I rouged enough, my dear Pamela? Are you 
certain my left patch is in its proper place? Sir Christopher, you 
understand these things.” Turning to her old lover with restored 
affability. “Is not my left patch the least fraction imaginable too 
low?” 

She flies to one of the mirrors in the green-room, and, holding a 
taper on high, surveys the artificial snow-and-rose bloom of her own 
face, eagerly. Sir Christopher Marlowe follows her. 

“ For anything short of princes, I should say, let the patch stand,” 
he remarks, after grave deliberation. ‘ For a scion, no matter how 


remote, of royal blood, I consider the patch one sixteenth part of an 
inch too low.” 


“ Honestly and truly ?” 

“On my faith, as an Englishman. You must think poorly of my 
principles, Miss Vivash—you must consider me culpably light-minded, 
if you can suspect me, even, of a jest in such a matter ! ” 

Well-cut clothes ; a military order; an inch and a half of brain; 
and eyelids—a somewhat inadequate summing up, one would say, of 
any human creature possessing the normal amount of bone, muscle, 
nerve, and phosphorus. Still, considering the very small role Prince 
Ernest Waldemar has to play in the drama of Beauty’s life, we 
may, perhaps, allow Lady Pamela’s rapid silhouette to pass as a like- 
ness ! 

Whatever intellectual qualifications accompany his clothes and his 
order, Ernest Waldemar, at least, is a prince; and inspired by the 
delightful consciousness of quasi-royal presence, Vivian surpasses 
herself in the performance of her part. Above all, although she has 
to play down to the teaching-man from Freiburg, do the “scenes of 
love and jealousy” elicit applause from his highness’s delicately 
gloved, pearl-grey hands. Tender, by natural default, Vivian Vivash 
cannot be, either before footlights or away from them. The mute, 
pathetic touches, the fine and subtle tints of emotion by which a 
character like Olympia’s can be lifted out of the realms of common- 
place, are wanting. In effective poses*of limb and head, in alluring 
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glances, in the sweep of a train, in the furl of a fan, in all the graces 
of such heroines as Offenbach’s and Le Clere’s, the Hyde Park Goddess 
need only remain herself to be perfection ! 

Prince Ernest Waldemar applauds long and frequently; the 
gentlemen of the Court who accompany him applaud; the audience, 
from the highest Hochwohlgeborens in the front seats to the clock- 
makers and wood-merchants in the gallery, applaud—human nature, 
in this matter of following the leader, being much the same in the 
Black Forest as in nineteenth-century London. Scarce in the palmiest 
days of her first season (those brief enchanted days, when, under 
Lord Vauxhall’s guidance, she learned hourly to shape her lips to 
higher titles, when all the smart town ladies initiated the cut and 
colour of her one provincial gown) did Vivian obtain a more genuine 
ovation than has befallen her now, a dethroned, sceptreless queen, and 
an exile. 

And still her triumph is incomplete! Just as in London there was 
ever one drawing-room into which the very highest bribery and 
corruption could not gain her admittance, one painter who sought 
not to immortalize her in his pictures, one editor whose columns were 
closed to the mention of her charms; so, to-night, one drop is wanting 
in the cup of her success. The craving heart of Vivian Vivash is 
dissatisfied ; yes, even when, the performance over, she walks around 
the ball-room on Prince Ernest Waldemar’s arm. One drop is 
wanting in the cup. . . . Paul Von Egmont is not here to swell the 
list of her worshippers ! 

Is she sure of him ? 

Poor Beauty has lost so many things within the last few weeks, 
has felt so much ground crumble away beneath her feet, that she is 
prepared for misadventures—prepared for every cruel transformation 
in that ficklest of all human possessions, man’s favour! Sir Chris- 
topher, most quixotic once of lovers, consoled, and by her own 
familiar friend; Sir Christopher, who but for will-o’-the-wisp visions 
of strawberry-leaves would have given over his happiness, his honour, 
to her keeping !—Mr. Chodd’s half-million lost, for the sake of a 
Twickenham dinner and of Lord Vauxhall !—even Wolfgang’s value- 
less heart in the possession of little red-haired Jeanne! 

How if von Egmont’s romantic worship should end... ina 
sketch for the next Munich exhibition, or a copy, say, of impassioned 
German verses—end in the clouds, as, alas! so much artistic 
admiration of the florid order has already done! Passing homage, 
ball-room compliments, from a prince of royal blood, are sweet. Who 
knows the smarting sweetness thereof better than Vivian Vivash ? 
But princes of royal blood, however esthetic in their tastes, must 
look for wives among kings’ daughters. Their prettiest speeches are 
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such stuff as dreams are made of. And the solid walls and towers 
_ of Schloss Egmont are realities. And she, the fairest woman the 
world has seen since the days of the Queen of Sheba, is six-and-twenty, 
and unwed! 

“Et Monsieur Chodd?” asks the Prince, condescending to press 
the hand that rests upon his arm. “Ce pauvre Monsieur Chodd?” 
(Or, as his Highness pronounces the name, Jodd.) “Quest-il 
devenu ? ” 

“Mr. Chodd left London an eternity ago,” says Vivian. “ Mr. 
Chodd is making a lengthened tour in Lapland, for his health.” 

“He suffers, as you call it, vom heart complaint?” asks his 
Highness. 

Beauty laughs, but uneasily. The mention of her quondam suitor’s 
name seems like an evil omen at this new turning-point of her ever- 
shifting career. 


It stands in the evening’s programme that the fiddlers, honest 
members of the St. Ulrich Philharmonic, shall begin their labours at 
ten. 

Already the bandmaster, hot and important, is at his post in the 
music gallery ; already a preliminary scraping of strings is warning 
old gentlemen to look for whist-tables, and young ones to look for 


partners ; when Hans, his cheeks redder than the facings of his livery, 
makes his way towards the dais at the upper end of the dancing- 
saal. He whispers a hurried message to Mam’selle Ange, at this 
moment doing the honours, in all the glory of her ribbons and flounces, 
to the Prince. The good soul grows pale and red by turns; she 
makes a hurried step towards the door, then, recollecting herself, turns 
with a curtsey to his highness. . . . Ere another moment passes 
the news that Paul von Egmont has arrived begins to circulate, 
with electric speed, through the ball-room; and soon, from the 
avenue and gardens without, rises a shout, loud, prolonged, sonorous ; 
a true Black Forest “Hoch,” to the like of which the grey old 
walls have not echoed since the day when the Countess Dolores was 
first brought home to the Palatinate, a bride. 

A thrill goes through every feminine breast in the assemblage, from 
the most venerable of the Friuleins von Katzenellenbogen down to 
little Jeanne, in her confirmation frock and coral beads. Mam’selle 
Ange, ludicrously irresolute, hovers suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between the dais and the door! Her heart yearns to welcome Paul— 
the boy whose smile she would recognize among a thousand—yet will 
etiquette not suffer her to turn her back upon a prince of the reigning 
famly, so long as that prince shall think fit, by word or look, to 
recognize the fact of her existence. 
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Just at this exciting juncture Sir Christopher Marlowe, still wearing 
the silks and laces of Casario, crosses the ball-room to Jeanne. He is 
fanning himself daintily with his three-cornered velvet hat; a rose is 
in the button-hole of his azure satin coat, a diamond snuff-box in his 
left hand. His powdered love-locks, his ruffles, rouge, and patches, 
become his accurately handsome face to nicety. It would be hard, 
save on the canvas of Boucher or of Watteau, to find a more 
artistically perfect representation of the eighteenth-century marquis 
than that presented by Kit Marlowe. (Possibly the historian of the 
future may pronounce the difference slight, one of degree rather than 
kind, between the Victorian dandy and the frizé, painted petit- 
maitre of the Regency.) Jeanne bethinks her of Wolfgang’s Spartan 
indifference to, fashion books and tailors’ shops—not without a 
certain sense of pride in the contrast. 

“Will you give me the first waltz of the evening ?” he supplicates, 
with a bow that surely Lord Vauxhall could not surpass. “Or has 
Donald been before me ? ” 

The blush on Jeanne’s cheeks might rival an April sunrise over the 
Blauen. 

“Tf by Donald you mean Mr. Wolfgang, you ought to know that 
he is engaged. On the evening you all arrived here, Miss Vivash 
promised to give him the first dance after the theatricals.” 

“ And you think the promise will hold good, now that von Egmont 
has arrived? Well,¢ 1, for one, have no false pride,” cries Sir 
Christopher, drawing Jeanne’s hand under his arm. “ Although merit 
cannot always win the race, perseverance may insure one’s coming in 
a decent second, may,it not?” 

“Tam not quite sure what you mean by second,” says Jeanne, 
with a glance in the direction of Lady Pamela. 

Kit Marlowe’s face becomes grave to edification. 

“On se range,” he observes, in the melancholy tone of a man who 
has been married a dozen years. ‘Who shall say, in the present 
instance, through what agency ? If it had not been for our dance in 
Badenweiler, my dear, for our wetting in the thunder-storm, our 
philosophie 4 deux under the lime-trees 

“T should not have lost my voice and my share in the theatricals,” 
cries Jeanne, gaily. ‘I might have won as many laurels as the best 
of you. But it is too late now for regrets. No use, the Wald folk 
say, in mourning over a harvest that was never sown.” 

“ Especially when one’s present prospects are cloudy. Ah, little 
Jeanne,” in a sentimental whisper, “rivals gather round me fast. 
Against our particular Teuton I am forewarned, but not against a 
legion of Teutons, not against Royal Highnesses, Barons, and Counts! 
If the returned prodigal, if Paul von Egmont, should invite you, 
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suddenly, for this waltz, I wonder in how many seconds you would 
have the cruelty to throw me over?” 

“The returned prodigal will dance with every noble lady present 
before he thinks of me—if indeed he thinks of me at all,” says 
Jeanne, evasively. 

But her pulse, as she speaks, beats high; her eyes scan the crowds 
that line the entrance-hall with keenest interest. Her heart’s whole 
love she has given to Wolfgang, would quit Schloss Egmont, would 
start with him, glad sharer of his poverty, to the ends of the world 
to-morrow. And still to-night she craves—passionately crayes—for a 
sight of Paul von Egmont. The master himself might pardon the 
infidelity. Through how many lonely bygone years has not Paul von 
Egmont’s boyish face been her companion, her ideal, I had almost 
said the god of her idolatry ? 

A movement begins to vibrate through the crowd. The musicians 
play eight bars of the opening waltz. Prince Ernest Waldemar, 
with the stoutest, most noble married lady present, prepares to lead 
the ball. The gentlemen of the Court choose their partners and 
follow. And then, as the non-dancers clear away, Jeanne discerns— 
not Paul von Egmont, but Wolfgang, quietly standing beside Mam’selle 
Ange, near the door, with Vivian on his arm. 

The master is in evening dress; his head is held high; some subtle 
transformation seems to have come over his whole manner and person. 
He exchanges a word, a salutation, with all who pass him in the crowd. 
And Beauty smiles on him, not as once she smiled, but timidly, im- 
ploringly. Beauty hangs, with eager show of interest, on his words. 
Beauty sighs, turns aside her face, calls into action her whole artillery 
of well-used charms for his benefit. 

Can a Bond Street coat, a cambric cravat, a pair of lavender gloves, 
have wrought this change, or is Miss Vivash tardily repentant? Does 
she remember, with compunction, how she strove for Wolfgang's 
heart, but to break it? Does she think of the letter she wrote her 
beloved princess, of the dust she wiped from the master’s threadbare 
sleeve, of the bored hours spent in his society, while she longed, 
openly and without disguise, for Paul von Egmont’s return ? 

Jeanne’s beating heart is in a tumult. She feels herself borne 
round, amidst an ocean of laces, tulles, and satins, in Sir Christopher's 
arms. Mingling with her partner’s whispered gallantries, she hears 
the rushing of flying footsteps. She sees the lights, the flowers, the 
garlanded walls, like one who dreams. Confused foreshadowings of 
some overwhelming surprise, some revolution in her fate, are upon 
her, vivid, despite their incoherency. Her cheeks suffuse; her deep 
eyes are alight with animation. Never, during her seventeen years 
of life, has Janet Dempster looked so fair. 
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The moment the waltz ends, a throng of aspirants flock round, 
eager to write their names upon the débutante’s card, but Wolfgang, 
who has quickly consigned Vivian to the Prince, bears her away from 
them all and from the ball-room. 

“You are looking your best, my little Jeanne,” he whispers, “and 
the moment of temptation is at hand. Paul von Egmont is in 
the oak parlour, and desires to make himself known to you.” 


CuarTer XX. 


UPON THE ARM OF A PRINCE. 


A sottrary lamp sheds its rays upon the young count’s portrait, upon 
the marble spirit faces of Goethe and of Schiller. A sleepy fire of 
early moonlight cleaves the dusk. No sound of distant clarionet or 
fiddle jars on the ear. Through wide-opened windows streams the 
air, untainted by wine, millefleurs, patchouli, fresh only with the 
keen night—odours of the adjacent Wald. 

“ At last!” says Wolfgang, closing the door behind them, then 
taking Jeanne’s trembling hands and drawing her to his side. 
“Jeanne, little sweetheart, what have you all been thinking about in 
Schloss Egmont, not to recognise me sooner ? ” 

“To recognise—Mr. Wolfgang !” 

“T have been with you, at all hours of the twenty-four, in this very 
room (do you remember the night when Ange imprisoned me here ?) 
Paul yon Egmont’s name ever on your lips, his portrait ever before 
your eyes, and yet the truth has not once been suspected. A terrible 
lesson as to what a dozen years’ wear-and-tear will do for a man.” 

Thus speaking, Wolfgang places himself beneath the portrait, 
and suddenly a veil seems lifted from before Jeanne Dempster’s sight. 
The boy’s fair cheek has grown bronzed; the hair has lost its bright- 
ness; but for the rest—forehead, eyes, expression, remain unchanged. 

A choking sensation rises in the poor child’s throat, her limbs 
tremble. It seems to her as though the earth itself—the good old 
familiar earth on which she and Wolfgang construed and parsed 
quarrelled and fell in love together—were melting away beneath her 
feet. In such a crisis the first thought of a woman of the world 
would be that she had gained a wealthy lover. To Jeanne’s simple 
heart the crushing, intolerable dread is—that she may have lost a 
poor one! 

“Count Paul, gniadiger Herr,” she is beginning, while a thousand 
confirmatory trifles, unheeded at the time, rush back, in a crowd, 
upon her memory, “how shall I ever ask your forgiveness ?” 

“You have every reason to feel conscience-stricken,” he interrupts 
her. “ With Miss Vivash I have been fortunate enough to establish 
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who, declaies that she had intuitions pointing in the right direction 
from the first moment that she heard my voice. But you .. . to be 
rejected after months, or weeks, of acquaintance, would be stab enough 
to a man’s vanity—but you, Jeanne, have rejected me, unheard. 
Oh,” as she tries to stammer forth an excuse, “ you think that I can 
forget what you told me six hours ago, upon the Zauberfelsen. You 
would value a home, a name, all that Von Egmont could offer, not 
one jot. Miss Vivash might have them freely. Do you say so still?” 

“T say that my heart belongs to my master, to Herr Wolfgang,” 
she answers, lifting her face, dyed in loveliest shame, to his. “If I 
had known sooner % 

“That Herr Wolfgang was an impostor, a sham, a pretender, you 
would have felt towards him as he deserved? Little Jeanne, be 
pitiful. Remember the evening on the terrace when you told me” 
—his dark cheek pales—“the story of Paul von Egmont’s youth! 
Remember what cause has made him shrink from returning, under 
his own name, to his father’s house!” 

For a few seconds Jeanne is mute. Then, timidly, she rests her 
hand upon Von Egmont’s arm. 

“T believe, sir, that I have cared for you a little all my life.” As 
though to gain courage she glances up at the friendly boyish face 
upon the wall. “And I know you will continue to be Herr Wolfgang, 
my master, until the day I die.” 

He folds her to his breast without another word. 





When they re-enter the ball-room the violins are playing; the 
first square dance of the evening has been formed. Kit Marlowe 
and Lady Pamela stand side by side—best-mated of partners, for a 
Lancers, or for the somewhat more complicated set of figures called 
Life. Prince Ernest Waldemar is Beauty’s cavalier. 

Tll-starred Beauty, regnant, alas! no longer; loverless, friendless, 
although she leans upon the arm of a prince. With smiles gilding 
the practised, painted lip, but with bitterest disappointment, with 
the remembrance of opportunities lost, gifts misused, natural affections 
quenched in her heart. . . . so, for the present, we take our leave 
of her. 
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356 THE DEAD DRUMMER. 


Be sure Ke who does such base things 
Will ne’er stifle Conscience’s clamour ; 
His “riches will make themselves wings,” 
And his property come to the hammer ! 
Then He,—and not those he bereaves, 
Will have most cause for sighings and sobbings, 
When he finds Azmse/f smother’d with leaves 
(Of fat catalogues) heap’d up by Robins ! 





i THE incidents recorded in the succeeding Legend were communi- 
i cated to a dear friend of our family by the late lamented Sir Walter 
} Scott. The names and localities have been scrupulously retained, 
as she is ready to testify. The proceedings in this case are, I believe, 
recorded in some of our law reports, though I have never been able 
to lay my hand upon them. 


Che Dead Drummer, 
A LEGEND OF SALISBURY PLAIN. 


H, Salisbury Plain is bleak and bare,— 
At least so I’ve heard many people declare, 

For I fairly confess I never was there ;— 
Not a shrub nor a tree, nor a bush can you see; 
No hedges, no ditches, no gates, no stiles, 
| Much less a house, or a cottage for miles ;— 
—lIt’s a very sad thing to be caught in the rain 
When night’s coming on upon Salisbury Plain. 


Now, I’d have youtoknow That a great while ago,— 
The best part of a century, may be, or so,— 
Across this same plain, so dull and so dreary, 
A couple of travellers, way-worn and weary, 

Were making their way; Their profession, you'd say, 


var a 


At a single glance did not admit of a query ; 
The pump-handled pig-tail, and whiskers worn then, 
{ With scarce an exception, by sea-faring men, 
i The jacket,—the loose trousers “‘ bows’d up together ”—all 
j Guiltless of braces, as those of Charles Wetherall,— 
) 


Se eee. 

















THE CYNOTAPH. 




















